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PEOPLE AND PUBS 





A smashing way to refresh 
: yourself after 
a hard fought match 


: 


You can’t fault beer when 
youve really got a thirst on. ) 
It’s the best long drink f 
in the world! 





ISSUED BY THEBREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 
Head Office: 


26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 





Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street :: Travel Department at 13 St. James’s Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 and at Government Road, Nairobi 





A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALIA 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THOSE FEW who had hoped until the very last 
minute that the Prime Minister was only teasing 
had the smiles wiped off their face: Lord Home 
really did become Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Earlier Mr. 
Derek Walker-Smith had resigned as Minister 
of Health, and Mr. Roy Jenkins abdicated 
his Front Bench position as the Opposition’s No. 
2 spokesman on economic affairs: he disagreed 
with Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. Healey’s doubts about 
the wisdom of joining the Common Market. Both 
Mr. Heathcote Amory and Mr. Lennox Boyd 
joined Lord Home in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Walker Smith accepte! a baronetcy. 


* 
RIOTING BROKE OUT IN’ SALISBURY (Southern 
Rhodesia) and Bulawayo after the arrest of 


African leaders, and police opened fire on the 
rioters, Mr. Garfield Todd, former Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, and Mr. Joshua Nkomo, 
former leader of the African Congress Move- 
ment, asked the British Government to withdraw 
its support of an unjust and undemocratic 
Government and for British troops to intervene, 
suspend the constitution and maintain order dur- 
ing ‘the establishment of democratic rule.’ British 
troops were, in fact, flown out in that direction, 
but to Kenya, to ‘reinforce the strategic reserve’ 
there. The African National Union declared this 
to be provocative. The Nyasaland constitutional 
conference opened in London and listened to an 
ultimatum from Dr. Banda and an attack on him 
as ‘a self-seeker’ by Mr. Chinyama. Also in Lon- 
don, outside the Ritz Sir Edward Asafu-Adjaye, 
the Ghana High Commissioner, was struck by 
demonstrators who may have mistaken him for 
Mr. Lumumba, the Congolese Prime Minister. Mr. 
Lumumba later visited New York and issued a 
joint statement with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, stating that peace in the 
Congo was ‘conditioned on the immediate depar- 
ture of Belgian troops.’ An official statement by 
the Katanga Ministry of the Interior that two 
Russian spies had been arrested was later modi- 
fied: it wasn’t two but one; he wasn’t a Russian 
but an Austrian; he wasn’t a spy but a motor 
mechanic; and he hadn’t been arrested. 


* 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL rejected by nine votes to 
two a Soviet condemnation of the United States 
for the RB47 incident, and the Soviet Union 
vetoed a United States proposal to set up an 
international commission of inquiry. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge said that a Russian trawler had been spy- 
ing on American submarines in American waters, 
and the United States demanded the withdrawal 
of a third secretary at the Soviet Embassy who 
had been buying aerial photographs of naval 
installations, Mr. Eisenhower challenged Mr. 
Khrushchev to a world popularity contest, and 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller made it clear that he 
would not oppose Mr. Nixon for the Republican 
homination., 


* 


THE AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS of men in British 
industry in the last pay week in April was 
announced as having been £14 2s. 1Id., as against 
£13 11s. 1d. in October. Whether the money went 
as far seemed doubtful, for bank loans had gone 
up since then by £99 million. Average weekly 
hours of work went down from 48.5 to 48, and 
unemployment went down too, for the first time 
since 1957, 
* 


ABROAD THE GREAT PARIS couturiers showed 
their autumn and winter collections: Balmain 
gave his camelhair suit, buttoned and bowed, 
with a mink-lined coat over all, the appropriately 
€xotic and sumptuous name of ‘Manchester,’ Dior 
boosted the Chianti-bottle line with waists ‘half 
way down the thigh, and Ricci announced that 
the bust is narrow; flat and rectangular, and is 
Tarely seen before evening.’ 
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THE FACELESS ONES 


ATCHING the speculation over the im- 
We ce Government changes last week 
was like watching a game of bridge with all the 
court cards removed from the pack; the way the 
Prime Minister shuffled and dealt was bound to 
be interesting, but it is hard to feel interest in his 
new hand. Was there ever such a mediocre 
Cabinet as this? Of its predecessor it could be 
said that two members commanded general 
respect, Mr. Heathcote Amory and Mr. Iain 
Macleod, and neither of them was concerned in 
the new deal—Mr. Amory because he had 
resigned; Mr. Macleod because the skill he has 
shown in handling the dangerous situation that 
has been developing in Central Africa meant 
that he could not be moved (to have made him 
Foreign Secretary in present circumstances would 
have been tantamount to demotion). And for the 
rest, although there is scope for casual specula- 
tion why individuals should have been promoted, 
moved sideways, or simply left in their old jobs, 
it cannot seriously be said that the changes 
reveal any new ministerial talents. It is true that 
the return of Mr. Peter Thorneycroft and Mr. 
Enoch Powell strengthens a cardboard cast, but 
with a little more tact on the Prime Minister’s 
part they need never have walked out of the 
show; and if the best choice for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries is Mr. Christopher 
Soames, then the supply of top quality material 
must indeed be drying up rapidly. 

The move which has aroused most interest is, 
naturally, the appointment of the Earl of Home 
to be Foreign Secretary; the most reckless 
appointment, as the Mirror put it, ‘since the 
Roman Emperor Caligula made his horse a 
consul.’ The parallel is apt; the Earl of Home at 
his best has shown signs of equine intelligence, 
and Mr. Macmillan has long since made it clear 
that he likes the relationship of Prime Minister 
to Foreign Secretary to resemble that of Miss Pat 
Smythe to Prince Hal Indignation about the 
Foreign Secretary being in the House of Lords 


is consequently misplaced. In the days when the 
Commons was a democratic body, there was 
something to be said for the idea that all impor- 
tant ministries should be held by commoners. 
Now that it is run in the interests of the two big 
political parties—which means. in effect, that the 
Commons are responsible not to the electorate 
but to the party Whips—there is little to be said 
against having Ministers in the Lords. In fact, if 
Mr. Macmillan had had the knack of selecting 
suitable Ministers from outside Parliament alto- 
gether, and easing them in as Life Peers, the 
break with tradition would have been welcome. 
But Mac is a poor judge of men; and his only 
experiment along these lines, Lord Mills, has 
unfortunately been one of the Government's 
many misfits. 

There has been a tendency, as a result of the 
decision to move Selwyn Lloyd to the Treasury, 
to consider that this confirms Mr. Lloyd’s claim 
to be next in line for the Conservative succession. 
And so long as it is assumed that his only com- 
petitor is Mr. Butler there will be many Con- 
servatives to support the claim. But are his 
qualifications valid? The job of Foreign Secre- 
tary once meant something; but if it can be given 
to the Earl of Home, it now can have little more 
significance than Lord Privy Seal, or Paymaster- 
General. And in fact Selwyn’s career at the FO 
showed him to be lacking any of a leader's 
quality. When the Government's foreign policy 
was in a state of chaotic disrepair following Suez, 
at the time when the only Conservatives who had 
any notion of what they wanted were the Suez 
Group, Mr. Lloyd was reduced to painful in- 
coherence: he became the butt of the Commons 
for the way in which he was reduced to reading 
his prepared briefs. Only when the Prime Minis- 
ter’s own confidence was restored, so that a firm 
lead could be given, did Mr: Lloyd blossom out 
again. In this respect he resembles Sir Anthony 
Eden: his qualifications are as a_ lieutenant. 
No. 2, yes: No. 10, never. 
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Travellers’ Grief 


HE suggestion that the Government should 
pay for those services which the railways 
have to maintain for national or social considera- 
tions, or because the Government tells them to, 
has often been made before; but now that the 
Select Committee on nationalised industries has 
advocated it, there may be some slight prospect 
of its receiving more serious consideration. As the 
tax-payer is going to make up the difference 
either way, it could be argued that he will not 
benefit; but the assumption ought to be (at least 
under a Conservative Government) that if the 
British Transport Commission were allowed to 
run the railways as a business, it would be 
encouraged to be more businesslike—and in time, 
to convert the current deficits into surpluses. 
The Committee’s account of the way in which 
the modernisation plan was handled reveals that 
a change to businesslike methods is overdue; to 
put it bluntly, the tax-payer has been robbed. 
When the modernisation scheme was announced 
five years ago, the Spectator commented that it 
looked altogether too alluring on paper: 

The picture it conjures up is of swift, sleek 
trains bearing contented well-fed passengers (or 
well-wrapped, unbroken freight) swiftly and 
silently into clean, comfortable stations. And 
paying its way, too. Entranced by the prospect, 


we may forget that it must be related to certain 
chilly economic and social facts of life. 


The chill has now descended: the modernisation 
plan, as the Report admits, has lost its glitter. 
So far, all that most passengers have experienced 
as a result of it are tiresome delays; but even 
though some of them will benefit when the work 
is completed it is already obvious that their com- 
fort will have been expensively bought. The 
British Transport Commission can no longer hope 
to get the returns which would justify the large 
capital outlay. 

The fault did not lie, strictly speaking, with 
the Commission. Having driven the railways into 
financial and moral bankruptcy, the Government, 
feeling a sense of guilt about them, allowed them 
not merely to put forward the modernisation 
plans but to go ahead with them; without, 
apparently, bothering to check what relationship 
the estimated costs bore to the costs that were 
likely to be incurred. The result has been that on 
the Euston-Manchester-Liverpool electrification 
scheme alone, the actual expenditure has been 
close to £100 million more than the initial esti- 
mate—an error which even Ministers of Defence 
would be hard put to emulate. Would it be too 
much to ask for another inquiry, this time into 
who sanctioned such slipshod estimates, and 
why? 


Magic Figures 

mR Fitzroy MACLEAN’s contribution to the 

defence debate in the Commons fast 
week has had less attention than it deserved, 
presumably because it put forward a thesis 
palatable to neither Government nor Oppo- 
sition. The assumption on which our defence 
policy has been based, Sir Fitzroy said, is 
that the Great Deterrent does deter: that the 
Russians will not dare to start a war. But to 
judge from Mr. K’s recent pronouncements, they 
are likely to try everything short of outright 
hostilities. The threat we now have to face is 


subversion and infiltration; constant military, 
economic and political pressure. And to stand up 
to that threat ‘what we need is not so much 
rockets or missiles as conventional forces—men 
on the ground.’ 

Not only have we not got those men: on cur- 
rent showing there is not the least chance of get- 
ting them. In the debate Mr. Christopher Soames 
boasted that, given the continuance of present 
recruiting trends, the target figure of 165,000 men 
in the Regular Army will be reached, as planned, 
in 1963—in time to bring conscription to an end. 
What he did not say was how this figure was 
arrived at; to quote Sir Fitzroy, ‘it was nothing 
more than an optimistic guess at the number of 
men that we might, with luck, be able to raise 
by voluntary recruitment. It was not what was 
needed, but what could be got.’ And even if it 
had been based on an estimate of the numbers 
required, that estimate would now be out of 
date; the strategic picture has changed. The 
Chinese threat has increased; hopes aroused by 
the Thaw and the Summit meeting have faded; 
and there is a much more general recognition 
of the dangers of relying too heavily on the 
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deterrent value of the H-bomb, even if we had 
the means to deliver it effectively, which we have 
not. 

Estimates differ of the exact numbers required 
to fulfil all the country’s probable military com- 
mitments, but the common view (outside the 
Government) is that the Army should not be 
allowed to fall below 200,000 strong. The Goy- 
ernment disputes this contention; but its motives 
for disputing it are suspect. They are com- 
pounded of an understandable disinclination to 
admit that the Macmillan/Sandys defence policy 
was mistaken, and a reluctance to approach the 
next general election with the threat of conscrip- 
tion hanging over the electorate. In such circum- 
stances the Labour Party will certainly make 
political capital out of the conscription issue; but 
the chances of the Labour Party surviving as a 
serious political force now seem so slight that 
this risk should be worth taking. In any case, the 
Government should for once be prepared to be 
honest for itself and admit that the figure of 
165,000 has no magic significance. National 
security should not hinge on a haphazard de- 
partmental guess. 


Adlai and the Intellectuals 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


T the Democratic convention in Los Angeles, 
Adlai Stevenson got the largest and warmest 
demonstrations and the fewest votes. There is 
now almost no chance at all of his ever becoming 
President. If the Democrats win in November, he 
may be Secretary of State next year. Senator 
Kennedy is about halfway committed to Steven- 
son’s appointment. But much can happen be- 
tween now and winter, and if there are those who 
think that Stevenson would be a brilliant Secre- 
tary, there are those—probably including the man 
under discussion—who see many drawbacks. 
Senator Kennedy intends to be master in his own 
house, and he might well find it unsettling to have 
as a subordinate a man of so much lustre and 
with so large a following of his own. And Steven- 
son, accustomed as he is to speaking his own 
mind, might be most uneasy in a position that 
required him to be another man’s spokesman. 

It may be that Stevenson, in or out of public 
office, will continue in the unique role he has 
played for almost a decade. It may also be that 
he will find himself merely a new recruit—along 
with Mr. Eisenhower and a few others to be 
retired this year—to the swelling ranks of the 
elder statesmen. Whatever the next few years 
may hold for him as a public servant, it can be 
said with assurance now that the period will bear 
the marks of his impact upon American life since 
1952. 

Adlai Stevenson is often spoken of as an intel- 
lectual, and there is no doubt that he has been, 
and continues to be, the political beau ideal of 
the intellectual community in this country. A 
rather good case could be made out, I think, to 
the effect that he is not himself an intellectual but 
rather an uncommonly intelligent and cultivated 
man who attracts intellectuals. He has never 
pursued the life of the mind in any disciplined 
or systematic way. Outside politics, he has had 
no means of self-expression. Outside politics, he 


NEW YORK 


is a bit of a dilettante—a term I do not think he 
would in the least resent. But he has wit and 
knowledge and a graceful way with the language, 
and a great respect fo: the uses of intelligence, 
and the intellectuals of the country flocked to him 
because they found in him not only a patron of 
great power (they had found this in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) but a patron of great understanding, 
sympathy and sophistication. 

He came on the scene almost on the heels of 
Joe McCarthy, whom the intellectuals regarded 
as the class enemy. Anti-intellectualism, which 
was never the force that many people believed it 
to be but which was pretty formidable in any 
case, was at its height. There were many influen- 
tial Americans who fought McCarthy valiantly 
but none except Stevenson who specifically cham- 
pioned the intellectuals and eloquently denounced 
the Yahoo side of McCarthyism. Moreover, there 
had not been, in the twentieth century, an Ameri- 
can‘statesman who flaunted his learning, his love 
of learning, and his rhetorical resources as in- 
souciantly as Stevenson did. He did not care @ 
hoot who mocked him for his interests or his 
associations. 

The day of powerful anti-intellectualism is now 
past. For this we can thank the excesses of 
McCarthyism, the scientific successes of the 
Soviets, and, in politics, Adlai Stevenson. | am 
inclined to believe that had it not been for his 
pioneering, John F. Kennedy—in some ways far 
more of an intellectual than Stevenson but also 
far more defensive about it—would not have 
become the figure he is today. Senator Kennedy 
rose in politics largely on the strength of money 
and charm. But his ascent to his present eminence 
was accomplished largely through the use of his 
superb intelligence—through the tough and 
systematic working out of a programme and 4 
philosophy. Because Stevenson dared to refuse to 
talk down to the electorate, Senator Kennedy has 
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dared also. Stevenson rallied about him persons 
jike Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and John Ken- 
neth Galbraith; Senator Kennedy has inherited 
them and their invaluable services. If he wins the 


Congo 


By T. R. M. 


HE Central African Federation is looking in- 
icasingty frayed at the edges and torn at 
the centre as the inevitable results of the domina- 
tion of 300,000 Europeans over seven million 
Africans develop. In Southern Rhodesia the 
Whitehead Government, strongly . against its 
natural inclinations, permitted the formation of 
the National Democratic Party as a successor to 
the African National Congress, in order to 
strengthen Sir Edgar Whitehead’s hand in his 
negotiations some months ago for the removal 
of Britain’s powers to veto discriminatory legis- 
lation by the colony’s all-white Parliament. When 
Sir Edgar returned empty-handed, he found 
himself under fire from the opposition Dominion 
Party for, of all things, softness to Africans. Its 
Southern Rhodesia wing under Mr. Harper now 
professes a policy of ‘go it alone’ for Southern 
Rhodesia—leaving the sinking ship of Federa- 
tion. Despite a lack of political experience even 
greater than Mr. Lumumba’s, and the paralytic 
ineptitude it displayed when it brought a vote 
of no confidence before the Assembly some weeks 
ago, the Dominion Party would certainly win 
any election in Southern Rhodesia now; and 
since an election cannot now long be delayed, 
Sir Edgar felt obliged to show a white electorate 
suffering from Congo nerves that he can be as 
tough as his opponents. 


This is the reason for his persecution of the 
Democratic Party leaders—and even to some 
extent of the Central Africa Party. The reaction 
it has produced among Africans has surprised 
him. He and his Ministers are kept out of touch 
with the African masses by the exclusiveness of 
White social privilege, the deluded and selective 
special branch reports they receive and the in- 
competence of the capital’s Native Affairs De- 
partment. The advance in African political con- 
sciousness, solidarity and ability to act pro- 
duced by the 1959 emergency had consequently 
escaped their notice. 


Whether the leaders, who are now out on 
bail, are guilty in law is beside the point. The 
security laws are so draconian that almost any- 
one in the colony could be legally convicted if 
they were strictly applied—including the whole 
Dominion Party. But they are applied only to 
Africans. Sir Edgar may have learnt that Afri- 
tans can no longer be pushed around, imprisoned 
or released to suit the game of white political 
Parties with impunity; but ironically, the first 
result of this knowledge is almost certain to be 
his fall, and a Dominion Party victory by next 
§pting. No one who has observed the aversion 
of the almost wholly white electorate to any 
extension of the franchise can doubt that for 
Southern Rhodesia there is little hope of escape 
from the Via Dolorosa of the Union—except in 
the unlikely event of Britain’s taking up the 


favour of the American people in November, his 
administration will be Stevensonian in the best 
sense, whether or not it includes Adlai Stevenson 
as a member. 


Nerves 


CREIGHTON 


imaginative invitation of Mr. Todd and Mr. 
Nkomo to come in and take the place over. 

All this demonstrates the impossibility of its 
continued Federation with the Northern Protec- 
torates, formally devoted under the Colonial 
Office to paramountcy of African interests. 
Nyasaland is just beginning a constitutional con- 
ference in London. Dr. Banda has named mini- 
mum responsible government as his immediate 
demand. If he gets it, Nyasaland will legislate 
itself out of Federation. If he does not, there 
will be another Nyasaland emergency—in which 
case Nyasaland may be flooded with Federal 
troops. Neither of these eventualities makes it 
clearer what can be expected from the Monck- 
ton Report and the Federal Constitutional Re- 
views which seem to be — an increas- 
ingly dead letter. 

Probably Nyasaland is out of Federation. The 
real danger is that, with-this sop for its con- 
science, the British Government might acquiesce 
in leaving Northern and~ Southern Rhodesia 
bound together because of’ the illusory argument 
that the Copper Belt is necessary to Southern 
Rhodesia— it is far more necessary to Nyasaland. 
At this moment the Northern Rhodesian 
Government is battening down the hatches: The 
artificial settler-controlled Federal Party majority 
in Legco has rejected an African motion calling 
for increased representation of the people ‘in 
the interests of law, order and progress’ because 
‘it read a threat in the motion.’ The Chief Secre- 
tary has declared that the Government sees 
trouble ahead but is prepared for it. More 
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European police are being recruited. Lusaka 
Town Council has issued a circular to ‘all think- 
ing Africans’ urging them to denounce to the 
police anyone they ‘suspect of planning violence.’ 
The Government, according to the Central Afri- 
can Examiner, has distributed to the Native 
Authorities forms which read ‘whereas you are 
about to act in a manner which would be con- 
trary to peace and order in this area, you are 
required to leave it... you are not allowed 
to address any meeting whether public or private 
of more than two people . . . nor may you en- 
gage in any political activity.” Government, in 
other words, proposes to fight a desperate and 
sterile rearguard action trying to stamp out the 
United National Independence Party and assert 
Welensky rule over «three million Africans .who 
will not submit to it. 

The tragic false analogy of. the Congv will 
henceforth be increasingly invoked to support 
such hopeless delaying action. Nothing does more 
harm to the African cause than the attempt of 
Mr. Oginga Odinga and, regrettably, Dr. Banda 
at a recent press conference, to dismiss recent 
events in the Congo as just part of de-colonisa- 
tion or ‘a mere reshuffle.’ Such things are shock- 
ing whoever does them and even if they are 
provoked. They are appalling evidence of the 
hatred the white man has.won from the African 
and of the fact that Africans are no better 
than anybody else at controlling the results of 
resentment in unstable situations. Congolese in- 
dependence reveals the harsh fact that, whatever 
Europeans may have thought,..Africans have 
come to feel increasingly at war with them for 
the past century and that the war is now ending. 
The tragedy of the Congo is not that indepen- 
dence was granted in 1960, but that no political 
education, and too little of any other kind, was 
given to Africans in the years that preceded 
nt, by a colonial power irresponsible enough to 
defect as soon as the first signs of trouble ap- 
peared. Since this has not been true of Britain, 
i: must be hoped that she will not be too slow 
in handing over in Northern Rhodesia. 


‘But Prime Minister, you promised that one day 1 could be Foreign Secretary.’ 
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Hoylake Comes Home 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Hunc be the heavens with 
black, yield day to night; fare- 
well the tranquil mind, farewell 
content, for Falstaff he is dead, 
and we must yearn therefor. 
No more will he stand at the 
despatch box, wrinkling his 
nose pinkly, stuttering like a 
berserk machine-gun (Taper 
has described the occasion on 
which he pronounced the indefinite article 
twenty-six times in succession before the noun it 
prefixed made its appearance), and displaying a 
grasp of the intricacies of foreign policy which 
for comprehension, breadth of vision, insight and 
sheer knowledge can rarely have been equalled 
by any member of the Hoylake Urban District 
Council. 

Instead, he will stand at the despatch box, 
wrinkling his nose pinkly, stuttering like a berserk 
machine-gun (it would need the pen of a Taper 
to describe the occasion when he pronounced the 
indefinite article twenty-six times in succession 
before the noun it prefixed made its appearance), 
and displaying a grasp of the intricacies of finance 
which for comprehension, breadth of vision, in- 
sight and sheer knowledge can rarely have been 
equalled by any member of the Hoylake Urban 
District Council. Oh, well. 

And yet you have only to spit out of the 
window to be sure of hitting half a dozen people 
—newspaper editorial-writers, leaders of the 
Opposition, Tory back-benchers—who profess to 
be disturbed at the replacement of a nothing by 
a zero, a minus by a subtraction, a Recorder 
of Wigan by a brother of Mr. William Douglas 
Home, a puppet by a puppet. What does it matter, 
asked Mr. Sydney Silverman, so long as the 
master ventriloquist remains in the Commons, 
where Archie Andrews sits? The fact is, Mr. 
Macmillan long ago decided that foreign policy 
had become too serious a matter to be left to 
Foreign Secretaries. When it got to the point of 
his asking the customary permission of.the House 
to speak twice on the same motion (a procedure 
normally adopted only when a member wants to 
correct some mistake made in his speech) so that 
he could both open and close a Foreign Affairs 
debate during the whole of which the Foreign 
Secretary sat on the Front Bench and listened, it 
was finally clear what Mr. Macmillan regarded 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd as being useful for; for taking 
notes while the Prime Minister was out of the 
Chamber, doing some real work. You may say 
that any man with a spine of a consistency rather 
firmer than that of a pork sausage would have 
resigned on that occasion, but this would be to 
miss the point, which is that Mr. Macmillan did 
not interfere in the Foreign Secretary’s handling 
of foreign affairs, as Sir Anthony Eden did; he 
made his own foreign policy out of whole cloth, 
and all Mr. Lloyd had to do was to remove the 
basting-cotton. 

What is more, this worked well for a long 
time, when Mr. Macmillan’s foreign policy 
emerged from the post-Suez wreck and remained 


a 


for a considerable time both sensible and ingeni- 
ous. (Too little credit has gone to him for his 
work in repairing the Anglo-American alliance; 
the Tories have been discreet about praising him 
for it, on the grounds that he was after all largely 
responsible for destroying it in the first place, and 
the Opposition, as is the way with Oppositions, 
does not care to be seen praising the Govern- 
ment.) Unfortunately, the quality of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s foreign policy has fallen exactly as the 
quantity has increased; the more initiatives he 
has taken, the more positive action he has engen- 
dered, the more wrong-headed and dangerous it 
has become. 

In other words, Mr. Silverman is only half 
right. Of course it does not matter that the Earl 
of Home is to be called Foreign Secretary (‘He 
is able enough for any post in the Government, 
even Prime Minister,’ said his wife—and I can 
well believe it) even though he sits in the House 
of Lords; for he will not actually be Foreign 
Secretary, any more than his predecessor was. 
lf Mr. Macmillan wants an office-boy with a 
coronet instead of an office-boy with a CBE, 
nobody can really pretend that a hair of the 
Constitution’s head is being harmed. 

But it is not the Constitution we ought to be 
worrying about; it is the country. We need a 
foreign policy, just as we need an economic 
policy, that will bring us safely through the ice- 
bergs (and which will start off with the realisation 
that there is no such thing as a port; that we are 
doomed to go on dodging icebergs for ever). 
What we need is a man who combines the offices 
of Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and as a matter of fact, that is pre- 
cisely what we are going to have, because there 
is little reason to suppose that Mr. Lloyd will be 
any better equipped to run the Treasury by him- 
self than he was to run the Foreign Office, so 
that Mr. Macmillan will presumably shoulder 
that burden too. 

But we also need the right policy for such a 
Pooh-Bah to deploy, and this it seems we will not 
be getting from Mr. Macmillan. The debate on 
Britain’s relations with the European Community 
was a gloomy occasion. Long ago it became clear 
that the appointment of the new Chancellor 
would be an accurate index of the Government’s 
intentions; if we were going to stay firmly out 
of Europe it would be Mr. Reginald Maudling, 
if we were going firmly in it would be Sir David 
Eccles, and if we were going to shilly-shally 
about, losing every opportunity to do anything 
positive at all, getting crosser and more ridiculous 
as the months went by, and finally deciding to 
take the plunge when it was too late and the bus 
had started, it would be Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. It is 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 

But what is worse, in a sense, than the Govern- 
ment’s havering on the subject of Europe is the 
Opposition’s. The performance of the Opposition 
in the debate was doubly lamentable; first be- 
cause it means that there is going to be no organ- 
ised pressure on the Government from inside 
Parliament to make them take this elementary 
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step towards the middle of the twentieth century, 
and second because it is one more confirmation 
of the debility of the Labour Party. There are 
one hundred and fifty-one resolutions on the pre- 
liminary agenda of the Labour Party urging the 
party towards a policy of unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament (the mildest ones do that; others urge 
upon the Opposition everything up to and in- 
cluding a policy of complete neutralism—and not 
even from a pacifist standpoint, either); there are 
four urging the party to press for Britain's entry 
into the Common Market. 

Pat comes the reply from the Feet, the Zilliaci, 
the Cousins; bombs are more important than 
economics. So they may be; but the only effect 
of the adoption by the Labour Party of a uni- 
lateralist policy would be to split the party com- 
pletely and thus ensure that it would never in any 
foreseeable circumstances be able to present itself 
to the electorate as a party reasonably likely to 
provide a government that could do anything 
about bombs or anything else. (The Parliamen- 
tary Party’s belated announcement on Wednes- 
day that it is not bound by’ the decisions of the 
Annual Conference increases Labour’s chances 
slightly—say from one in a hundred to one in 
ninety-three?) And since nothing done or said 
by the British Government, let alone the dis- 
credited ragbag the Labour Party seems to insist 
on becoming, is actually going to affect the world 
situation as far as bombs and the threats of their 
use are concerned, it would surely behove the 
comrades to do something practical with their 
agenda for a change. And short of wrapping their 
sandwiches in it, the most obvious practical use to 
which it could be put would be to press for a sane 
European policy. No doubt, at the moment, 
European economic integration does not seem a 
particularly: appealing policy as far as the elec- 
torate is concerned. But it is precisely the kind of 
long-term issue that the Opposition lacks; once 
again Mr. Gaitskell has gone off at half-cock 
over the appointment of Lord Home, as if there 
is a genuine constitutional issue involved, and as 
if the country would care either way if there 
were. ‘Sticky labels’ is the Opposition’s only 
answer to the electorate’s increasingly insistent 
demand to know what its policy is, and if Mr. 
Gaitskell—and who could blame him?—should 
decide in October that he is sick of it all and 
resign, and if Mr. Harold Wilson—and it is not, 
incredibly, absolutely impossible—should be 
chosen to succeed him, the Opposition would 
look even more like a low comedian’s act. 


Scrutiny of the division list at the end of the 
Europe debate is a horrid exercise; the only 
Labour member to go into the No lobby with 
the Liberals was Mr. Desmond Donnelly, and 
the Opposition Front Bench, ‘led’ by Mr. Wilson, 


actually voted with the Government. No wonder | 


Mr. Roy Jenkins, whose support for a European 
policy is well known, has decided in future to 
make his contributions to debates on economic 
policy from the back benches; a man of his in- 
telligence can hardly continue to associate with 
the kind of nonsense his Front Bench now speaks 
on the subject, let alone with the kind of beha- 
viour it indulged in’ on this occasion in the 
division lobby. The only subject on which the 
Labour Party might conceivably make some im 
pact in the country, and its leaders marched 
solemnly in to vote behind the Government! 
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Conventional Signs 


By JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


on the floor of the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicage, I was approached by 
one of our great radio and television commenta- 
tors. In the voice at once grave, alert, vibrant, 
intense and eternally youthful with which he 
had once thrilled millions with the news of 
London’s contempt for the bombs, he said: 
Ken. This is a very strange convention.’ 

I asked him in what respect. He replied, a 
trifle sternly : 

Yt 1s one of the strangest I have known.’ 

Slightly intimidated, I did not pursue the 
matter. 

On the following evening, as the balloting for 
the presidential nominee was about to begin, the 
late edition of a Los Angeles afternoon paper 
reached the floor. Four-inch headlines screamed 
the news that Senator Kennedy had been stopped 
and was in retreat. This echoed information that 
had been in circulation since the arrival of Adlai 
Stevenson on the convention floor the night 
before had set off a demonstration of genuine 
warmth and mammoth proportions. Minnesota 
was going to vote for Senator Humphrey, a 
Stevenson supporter. Stevenson was developing 
support in Pennsylvania and Ohio. And in a 
number of other States. including lowa, North 
Dakota and Colorado, a major shift to Stevenson 
had already occurred. 

The news about Iowa, North Dakota and 
Colorado interested me deeply, for except in Iowa 
where one delegate with a half vote—to be 
utterly precise it was Stephen Garst, the son of 
the great hybrid corn king—had shifted from 
Kennedy to Stevenson, there had been no such 
change. And for arcane technical- reasons having 
to do with the release of the Iowa delegation by 
its governor and the achievement of a majority 
sufficient to invoke the unit rule in North 
Dakota (a rule which in some States allows a 
Majority of the delegates to determine the vote 
of the entire delegation), Kennedy had actually 
gained several votes in the preceding twenty-four 
hours. All of these matters I was admirably 
situated to know for, on arriving in Los Angeles 
a few days earlier, I had been hastily impressed 
by Senator Kennedys lieutenants, equipped 
father informaliy with credentials, and des- 
patched to keep in touch with liberal delegations 
Where it was thought I might have influence. (I 
have been supporting Mr. Kennedy for the last 
two years.) By the evening in question I had 
talked with nearly every delegate in the three 
delegations just mentioned, and all of the doubt- 
ful ones, and I knew with fair certainty the 
Promises and convictions of each. Kennedy was 
not losing votes in these delegations. Nor was he 
M trouble elsewhere. His nomination on the first 
ballot was assured as it had been for weeks. 

All of this is important for an understanding 
of that once noteworthy American institution, 
the political convention—the Democratic one 
how passed and the Republican one about to 
convene. It is an occasion when almost nothing 
happens. At the same time it is the centre of a 
femarkable conspiracy to prevent this elementary 


_ seven o'clock on the evening of May 12 


fact from being known. Were it known how little 
happens many important interests would be 
damaged. 

* 

The most important of the conspirators are 
the newspaper, wire service, radio and television 
men—a mighty army in Los Angeles, as it will 
be in Chicago, with a sizeable brigade from Lon- 
don. All are there at considerable expense and 
presumably for a purpose. Since no purpose 
exists one must be devised and this is accomp- 
lished by inventing enough news to occupy the 
energies of all who are present. The process is 
simple. One newspaperman interviews another 
newspaperman and vice versa, and each listens 
to the rumours the other has heard. Each then 
accepts the rumours of the other as coming from 
a feliable source. The television technique is 
essentially the same. One well-known commenta- 
tor asks another well-known commentator, in a 
voice tinged by genuine respect, what he thinks 
of a particular bit of fiction—by way of slightly 
extreme example, if he thinks sentiment is 
developing for Mr. Long, the moderately eccen- 
tric ex-governor of Louisiana, who earlier this 
year graduated from a number of mental hospi- 
tals. The second man tells the first man that it is 
his experience with national conventions that any- 
thing can happen. Thus blessed the rumour be- 
comes a fact. Back on the floor people begin 
passing the word that NBC has just announced 
that it will be Earl Long. 

The professional politicians, certainly all of the 
older generation, are also enthusiastic partici- 
pants in the conspiracy to make something out 
of nothing. Only if there is action and uncertainty 
can it seem that they are present for a purpose. 
Only if Pennsylvania seems to be wavering can 
a staunch, skilled, experienced and effective sup- 
porter of Symington, Stevenson, Johnson or 
Kennedy call on Lawrence or Green or one of 
the lesser Pennsylvania moguls and make the 
delegation waver less or more. Only thus can he 
assure himself and his candidate that he is a 
man of influence, even of omnipotence. No 
responsible professional would be guilty of in- 
venting a crisis, briefing the press, passing the 
word to his colleagues and the candidate, and 
then moving gravely, calmly and efficiently to 
resolve it. But he might do all of these things 
in response to a really good rumour of a crisis. 


* 


The reason nothing happens in the mcdern 
convention, even though a great deal is imagined 
to happen, is because it has lost nearly all of its 
original functions and gained no new ones. Once 
when travel was difficult and expensive and other 
communication was slow and the party needed to 
agree on a candidate and platform—we have 
always been far more concerned with selecting 
the: man than the programme—there was no 
alternative to assembling the representatives of 
the party in some city to make the choice. They 
came unpersuaded or with a variety of candidates 
in mind. By a process employing oratory, argu- 
ment, alcohol, appeals to ambition, concessions 
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to cupidity and the narcosis of sheer fatigue they 
were eventually induced to agree on one. This 
was the convention. 

As bette: transportation has become available, 
it was inevitable that energetic men would seek 
to forestall this market. Why not get to the dele- 
gates first and win suitable assurances that they 
would remain faithful? The airplane dealt the 


- coup de grdce: now a senator or governor can 


spend a great deal of time rounding up delegates 
and still seem to be doing his regular job. 

By the time that the Democrats met in Los 
Angeles Senator Kennedy and his men had been 
airborne for months. They had won the requisite 
support and reduced it to firm promises. All that 
remained was the ratification ceremony. Forces 
were actively deployed among the uncommitted 
and to prevent backsliding, but the real work had 
been done. Senator Johnson’s pre-convention 
work among the more tractable southern delega- 
tions had not pr,.Juced enough votes. Adlai 
Stevenson had bee prevented by his earlier 
declarations of non-candidacy, and also by tem- 
perament, from participating during the time 
when things were really being decided. At Los 
Angeles it was too late. This he almost certainly 
realised, although some of his supporters hoped 
to the last that he could be chosen. 


* 


Conceivably there may be another interesting 
convention—it will be when two candidates 
emerge from the pre-convention solicitation in a 
tight deadlock. But it won’t happen often. The 
Republican convention, which convenes this 
week, was over last autumn when Nelson Rocke- 
feller, following a series of airplane trips, learned 
that Mr Nixon already had the votes. Not since 
1940 (1952 possibly excepted) has a Republican 
convention had any function more important 
than to resolve a residual uncertainty concerning 
the pre-convention choice. 

Where the Republicans are concerned not even 
the newsmen and commentators can now gener- 
ate much sense of excitement. This year’s pro- 
ceedings, like the last, will be both banal and 
boring, and this is admitted. The conspiracy to 
sustain interest in the Democratic rites is far 
more viable and perhaps will survive for another 
four years or so. And every effort will be made 
to preserve the corpse and to pretend that it lives. 

This is partly because the professional politi- 
cian of whatever party is the self-constituted 
guardian of tradition. He does not know the 
purpose of overblown oratory replete with 
vacuous phrases and calisthenic gestures. He is 
aware that no one listens. But give him a podium 
and he goes automatically into his act. It is the 
custom. So are conventions. It should be added 
that the convention is a delightful reunion and 
a grand chance to recall old victories and past 
outrages. (The standard of decorum, it must 
quickly be added, are far higher than those of a 
business convention. Drinking is generally mod- 
erate; the often blatant eroticism of the business- 
man’s entertainment would be unthinkable.) 

But the intellectuals also cling to the myth of 
the conventions. We have few ceremonies, few 
rituals in the United States with a legitimate 
historical base. The conventions were about the 
best we had. So everyone hates to see them go— 
or to admit that, like the cavalry charge, they 
have gone. 
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Rimbaud in a Raincoat 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


GREY, opaque moth glimpsed in but 
seemingly shunning the brighter glares of 
publicity, the name of William S. Burroughs has 
been curiously intrusive for several years now. 
1 first bumped up against the legend in 1957 in 
New York, and subsequently at intervals I heard 
him referred to, quoted, praised, revered and 
anecdotes and parables told about him, in San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Tangier (where he was 
remembered as El Hombre Invisible) and Paris. 
But he was never in any of these places: when 
I was. He had always evaporated, ectoplas- 
mically, and swirled on. 


I don’t mean that he was chattered about in 
the way that an international playboy might be, 
around Riviera dinner tables and at duplex apart- 
ment cocktail parties. He is the deity of a small 
but mobile and ubiquitous sect, for whom I 
suppose one is forced to use the term beats— 
but, anyway, the in-group of Younger American 
disaffiliates, busy as termites making sawdust of 
the business society’s supports, or else vocifer- 
ously alienated from the US in St. Tropez or 
Torremelinos. He repeatedly crops up in beat 
writing, the talisman or fount at which refresh- 
ment is found. He crops up in a tape-recorded 
dialogue between Alan Ginsberg and Gregory 
Corso in Lawrence Lipton’s The Holy Bar- 
barians. He crops up—as Bull Lee, to whom in 
Louisiana the car-load of nomadic hipsters zoom 
down to pay homage—in Jack Kerouac’s On 
the Road. He has had hagiographies composed 
about him by Paul Bowles and Alan Ansen. 
He has been fleetingly in print in Chicago 
Review (he was the partial cause of its suppres- 
sion by the Chancellor of the University) and 
in its successor Big Table. His book Naked 
Lunch can be bought in France—it was published 
there by Olympia Press last year—but not else- 
where, although an earlier book, Junkie, has 
appeared in paperbacks in America and in 
Britain briefly. It was put out here, under the 
name of William Lee, in September, 1957, by 
Digit Books, who then had a rapid change of 
mind, exported the bulk of the copies and pulped 
the rest. His only other publication here was a 
long paper in the January, 1957, British Journal 
of Addiction. His Queer—about Mexican ad- 
ventures—remains unpublished. Last year in 
Chicago the intelligence was that he was India- 
bound. It was, therefore, rather startling to find 
him temporarily resident in London, in the Earls 
Court hotel where I have recently been seeing 
and talking to him, 


One of his followers has described him as 
resembling ‘a con man down on his luck,’ but 
that gives a misleading picture of shifty brazen- 
ness. He is far more drably ordinary in appear- 
ance, more like an out-of-work insurance agent, 
with reedy body effaced in neat but shabby suit 


and dung-coloured raglan, faded trilby lowered ~ 


over peaky, white, bespectacled face—anonymity 
so theatrically. emphasised that it almost shouts 
in the street. His voice is a Missouri drone of 
jazz and narcotics shorthand; he may now be 


off heroin and the twenty other drugs he has 
experimented with, but he has a withdrawn, iso- 
lated stillness, a kind of spectral non-presence, 
and from a far distance his eyes ponder palely 
as he smokes and huddles on the edge of a 
sagging bed. 

All day he sits at a portable typewriter ‘taking 
dictation’—that is, writing: allowing the random 
words to spate on to sheets of paper, which are 
not numbered because they have no especial 
sequence. Having totally rejected ‘America’ 
(automats, Time, the power-élite) and all its 
overseas effluvia, he now, in his middle-forties, 
lives on the peripheries of capital cities, in the 
corners where the litter collects and where he 
can with unobtrusive studiousness pursue ‘steep- 
ing himself in vice,’ in his own words. Out of 
long habit, his belongings are kept pared down 
to what can be shot into a hand-grip, to facilitate 
the abrupt lam that his addictions have not infre- 
quently made necessary. 

All this is suggestive of a fairly familiar am- 
bience—the crummy pad, the rootlessness, the 
Fried Shoes poetry, the perverse coolness, the 
Zen-lunacy, the doping and the adult delinquency 
of the professionally unemployed beats who sit 
around in Greenwich Village coffee houses wait- 
ing for Life photographers to hem them in. But, 
as his writing reveals and conversation with him 
confirms, Burroughs is of different species and 
stature to the beatniks backing surlily into the 
limelight and with little of creative worth to 
show for their travail. He is a Rimbaud in a 
raincoat, with his nearest modern equivalent in 
Jean Genet. 

First, a compressed biography. He was born 
in St. Louis, scion of the adding-machine family 
whose fortune was largely expunged in the De- 
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pression. He graduated in English literature at 
Harvard, where he tinkered with Yogi and eth- 
nology, and made his mark upon his contem- 
poraries with his poetry, his elliptical intellect 
and his pet ferret. He went to Vienna to study 
medicine, but stayed only a year, married a 
German Jewess in Yugoslavia to give her a pass- 
port for America, but did not see her again, and 
returned to Harvard to read anthropology. He 
underwent psychoanalysis (in chains), wrote copy 
for a Madison Avenue advertising agency, swung 
a medical rejection from the Army, worked as a 
private detective and a bartender, tried a stick-up 
on a Turkish bath, and then—the only job he 
found tolerable—was an exterminator in Chicago, 
ridding tenements of bedbugs and cockroaches 
with kerosene and a fumigation machine. 

Late in the war, he was living near Columbia 
University and became, as Ansen puts it, ‘guide, 
philosopher and friend’ to a group of young 
college boys which included Ginsberg and 
Kerouac. By this time he was using narcotics, 
was remarried (his wife ate three tubes of Benze- 
drine paper a day) and had two children. After 
an interval in Lexington Penitentiary, he migrated 
to New Orleans, farmed briefly in East Texas 
and then on to Mexico (‘living cheaper, dope 
with less trouble, boys ditto,’ explains Ansen) 
and wandered around South America, Europe 
and North Africa. The quest was dope: he was 
by now sunk in the hallucinated fifteen years 
when all his waking hours were dedicated to 
finding ‘connections,’ paying for the stuff out 
of his 200-dollar monthly private income and 
injecting, smoking, sniffing or eating it, and he 
even undertook a nightmare hunt through the 
Peruvian slum-jungles for yage, a vine-bark stew 
which supposedly invests the user with tele- 
pathic powers. (It nearly poisoned him.) 

He lived longest in Tangier, in a room in the 
Medina where he cooked hashish candy over a 
little stove, crouched in a Reich orgone box 
smoking kif, and practising shooting with air- 
gun or rifle (he had previously owned a sub- 
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machine-gun, a German Scheintoth gas-gun, and. 
customarily kept a revolver stuck in his belt) at 
the bullet-pocked wall, or throwing knives at 
propped-up empty Benzedrine tubes. After the 
death of his wife, he left Tangier. During all 
this time he took ten ‘cures’ for his addiction, 
the only effective one being an apomorphine 
withdrawal in Britain in 1956, since when, he 
says, the craving has vanished. 


Naked Lunch, now to be published in both 
America and Britain with twenty-four pages ex- 
cised, is an addict’s phantasmagoria, in which 
the sad ecstasies drip from the point of a needle 
and the horrors are authority personified in the 
form of a Narcotics Squad ‘fuzz’ or generalised 
ir his imaginary Freeland Republic where indi- 
viduals are not only amalgamated by TV brain- 
washing but by a chemical process called 
liquefaction whereby everyone is eventually 
merged into one man by means of protoplasmic 
absorption. It is written in a racing, literate 
jive-talk, riotous with imagery and fevered life. 
It is berserk comedy in the charnel-house of 
present civilisation, a kind of Marx Brothers 
farce in a hydrogen bomb crater. One of his 
major characters, Dr. Benway—a_ hardboiled 
Brooklyn-toughie cut-rate abortionist, who talks 
in demonic Groucho wisecracks and who cuts 
the cocaine with Saniflush and is usually too 
high on the ether to operate—presides in one 
épisode over a break-out in the West. Rock-and- 
roll hoodlums throw acid on the Mona Lisa’s 
face, chop the floor out of passenger plane lava- 
tories, turn piranha fish loose in swimming 
pools, throw paralytics out of iron lungs, dis- 
connect artificial kidneys, open zoos and insane 
asylums, ram the Queen Mary full speed into 
New York harbour, sell adulterated shark re- 
pellent and file elevator cables down to one 
thin wire. . . . It is a vision lunatic and, once 
you've met Dr. Benway, hideously logical. 


Now Burroughs is working on a sequel en- 
titled Mr. Bradley Mr. Martin—‘about methods 
of control and interplanetary conspiracies’— 
and written partially by the cut-up method de- 
veloped by him and his friend, poet and painter, 
Brion Gysin, whereby sheets of text are sliced 
vertically, shuffled and reassembled as they come. 

This, he explains, busies him too much to con- 
cern himself closely with being a father-figure 
to the beats. ‘I don’t associate myself with any 
movements, groups or political programmes, with 
any standardised way of living or working,’ he 
said, ‘and that includes the beats. Coffee bars 
and Zen aren’t my scene. Ginsberg and Kerouac 
are friends of long standing, but they subscribe 
to enthusiasms I don’t share—Kerouac likes liv- 
ing in America and baseball and all that jazz, 
and he’s now become a Catholic, I learn. 

‘I didn’t begin writing until I was thirty-five, 
and didn’t do anything of value until I’d kicked 
the habit. Being hooked is more than a waste 
of time—it’s blank time. Junk cuts off the 
Whole effective area. All you think about and 
care about is your next shot. Junkies are terrible 
bores to be around with if you're off it. I have 
no feelings now about that period. I learned a 
Steat deal. Not from being on junk itself. It 
Was withdrawal that was most illuminating. 

‘But junk is an interesting experience. You 
have something to tell.’ 
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The Black Box 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


-, are two issues in this ‘Black Box’ affair, 
and they ought to be kept apart. Is the Box 
—and the whole technique—bogus? And is 
there potentially a science (art?) of radionics? 

The judge was sceptical about the equipment— 
‘the evidence strongly suggests that the camera is 
completely bogus and that the images are fakes’ 
—and anybody who reads the evidence may be 
forgiven for going still further and pronouncing 
not only the camera but the whole apparatus 
spurious. Although I have never seen a Black 
Box, nor to my knowledge met anybody who 
has been treated with it, there are some things 
which, to use Burke’s description, have the com- 
plexion of fraud; this is surely one of them: 
But the fact that a new treatment breaks all the 
canons of caution and common sense does not 
necessarily mean that it is fraudulent; or that 
there is no sense in it. The classic parallel is 
Franz Mesmer. As Dr. William Thomson puts 
it in The Searching Mind in Medicine*: 

For all purposes, what Mesmer practised was 
hypnotism but he was not prepared to be judged 
by his results. He had to try and explain how 
they were produced, and when he was intro- 
duced by Father Hell to the magnet he enun- 
ciated his theory of ‘animal magnetism’ based 
upon his belief in astrology. In brief, this was 
that the magnet induced a subtle fluid, ‘animal 
magnetism,’ to enter the body of the patient 
and thereby restore him to that correct rela- 
tionship with the astral bodies upon which 
perfect health was dependent. 

Mesmerism, or hypnotism, is still only imper- 
fectly understood, but its value in treatment is 
now—nearly two centuries later after it was first 
‘discredited’—generally admitted. What was 
wrong, Dr. Thomson suggests, was not the pro- 
cedure but the attempt to rationalise it in occult 
terms. 

The same tendency can be observed in faith 
healing. There are some individuals who have 
healing powers and who frankly admit that they 
do not know how or why; but they are un- 
common. Most healers adopt some special pro- 
cedure, ranging from the straightforward ‘laying 
on of hands’ traditional to the Church to weird 
performances such as ‘operations’ on the patient’s 
‘astral body,’ in which the healer puts himself 
into a trance and then goes through the exact 
motions of a surgeon operating—for whatever 
the complaint may be—a few inches above the 
patients’ bodies. And often these ‘operations’ 
work, in the sense that the patients’ symptoms 
disappear, though whether this is because of the 
healer’s power, or the patients’ faith, or—as 
doctors usually argue—because the symptoms are 
functional or hysterical, cannot easily be ascer- 
tained. 

The complexion of fraud, therefore, is not 
enough in itself to discredit a treatment. It clung 
to Pasteur’s work for some time; what could 
sound more bogus than a theory that disease 
was caused by billions of invisible germs! And 
still: more, of course, it clung to Freud’s— 
now that the unconscious mind and repressions 
and the rest of Freud’s basic ideas are widely 
accepted it is hard to recall the incredulous rage 
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which greeted his early findings, which were 
dismissed as grotesyue and obscene. 

Looked at objectively, radionics—even if the 
Black ‘Box were shown to be nonsense—still 
looks a worth-while subject for research. There 
is nothing inherently absurd in the idea that 
people’s health ‘may be affected, for better or 
worse, by transmissions or emanations whose 
nature we do not understand, but which for 
the purpose of analogy can be tentatively likened 
to radio waves. Believers in radionics compare 
the Black Box to a form of radar or Asdic, which 
receives ‘echoes’ from a patient in his absence; 
for all we know this may be just as wild a 
guess as Mesmer’s, but it is reasonable to sur- 
mise that a human mind is capable of 
transmitting impulses on a wavelength, as yet 
undiscovered, to other minds. If so, this would 
help to explain a great many mysterious phe- 
nomena; hypnotism being one of them, tele- 
pathy another. It would also assist in accounting 
for some manifestations which have been 
thought of—and feared—as supernatural, in- 
cluding witchcraft and witch-doctoring. In the 
reaction against the torturing and burning of 
innocent women as witches, we have been con- 
verted to a belief that all witches were innocent 
—or, at least, that the guilty ones only thought 
they had occult power. But there is a great deal 
of evidence to show that they possessed—or were 
possessed by—powers outside their control, lead- 
ing to manifestations such as those which Aldous 
Huxley described in The Devils of Loudun. 

If such research is to be conducted, how can 
the public be protected from fraud? The easy 
answer appears to be that the test should be not 
whether the treatment appears bogus, but whether 
it is done with intent to deceive, Alas! This is 
not easy, after all.. Was Pecksniff a fraud—in 
the sense of knowing he was a hypocrite? 
Dickens never quite made up his mind, pre- 
sumably because he recognised the Pecksniff in 
himself; as he was later to admit, the worst 
swindlers are not the people who are aware of 
what they are doing but the self-swindlers: the 
men who pass themselves counterfeit coin. ’ 

All of us have this capacity to deceive our- 
selves, especially when there is money to be made 
out of it; and, the type of mind which likes to 
dabble in the arcane is particularly disposed to 
self-delusion. The most spiritually involved of 
men, the leaders of revivalist movements, seem 
to have a remarkable knack of attracting revenue; 
they may claim to be above mercenary considera- 
tions, even to the extent of being unable to keep 
accounts, but they rarely seem at a loss for 
hotel expenses. Yet it would be hard to pin a 
false pretences charge even on those who are 
most irritating in their presumption of intimacy 
with God; to disentangle self-awareness from 
self-deception remains beyond human skill. ‘The 
test of intent is unwise not simply because intent 
is hard to prove, but because the most dangerous 
men can be those who believe most passionately 
in their powers or in their mission. It is the 
effects, not the aims, of a treatment that should 
be theulaw’s concermi) (0: 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(3) Zanzibar—Kongwa 


Zanzibar—Dar-es-Salaam—Kilwa—the corona- 
tion of Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson—safari— 
groundnuts 


February 19. Zanzibar. 

There has been a change in the character of 
the passengers. The missionaries and officials 
and many of the young men going to work got 
off at Mombasa and were replaced by holiday- 
makers, many of them from remote Kenyan 
farms who come down for a few days’ cruise to 
enjoy a change of diet and of company. 

We anchored off Zanzibar at dawn. A day 
of fierce heat. The island is said to enjoy a cool 
season. I have never struck it. An hour’s stroll 
ashore sufficed to revive old memories; then I 
retired to the ship for a cold bath and an after- 
noon under the electric fans. 

To elderly Englishmen Zanzibar is most 
famous for the great Bloomsbury rag, when 
Virginia Woolf and her friends inspected an 
English man-of-war at Portsmouth in the guise 
of the Sultan and his entourage, and for Bishop 
Weston’s occupation of the Anglican see. Weston 
was the hero of many sermons in Lancing chapel 
and his cathedral, built on the site of the old 
slave market, is the symbol of British beneficence 
in East Africa. Weston it was who, just before 
the First World War, threatened a schism in 
the Church of England by delating his neigh- 
bouring bishops for collaboration with noncon- 
formists. Readers of Ronald Knox’s A Spiritual 
Aeneid will remember the intense excitement of 
his coterie about the incident which, he said, the 
Lambeth committee found ‘eminently pleasing 
to God and on no account to be repeated.’ 

The Cathedral has a rather forlorn appearance 
today. One clergyman presides where there was 
a ‘mess’ of six. The main activities of the mission 
are now on the. mainland and the historic little 
edifice has, with its brass plates commemorating 
British officials, the air of a Riviera chaplaincy. 
No church has made much progress in this last 
of the Arab sultanates. Eighty years ago it was 
hoped that a province was being added to Chris- 
tendom. British rule has merely created an Indian 
settlement. 

It was ironic, too, to find notices in the ship 
and on the quay requesting European ladies to 
respect local susceptibilities by dressing modestly. 
Shades of Mrs. Jellyby and of all the sewing 
parties who used to make ‘Mother-Hubbard’ 
gowns to clothe the naked heathen! The French 
are said to be the most shameless tourists. Unless 
turned back by the police they parade the bazaar 
in bikini bathing dresses 

There are no beggars or touts in Zanzibar. The 
narrow lanes are clean and fragrant and shaded. 
I saw no changes except that the fort has been 
tidied and made public. It is a very pretty town. 
Few buildings are more than 150 years old but all 
are built in the traditional fashion of plastered 
rubble, painted and repainted, with here and there 
delicate blue washes relieving the mottled white, 
with carved doors and hidden gardens, and the 
streets wander along the paths first traced by 
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pack animals. Besides the usual trash for tourists 
theré are genuine Arab and African antiquities 
to be found in the shops. The money-changers 
have vanished, who used to produce from their 
leather bags gold pieces struck all over the world 
and still current, priced by weight, whenever the 
Arab dhows put in port A few trousered figures 
flick wads of escudos under the noses of 
passengers bound for Mozambique, where vener- 
able, turbaned obesities once squatted by their 
scales. There is still no tourists’ hotel. Magicians 
still frequent the north island of Pemba—coming 
from as far as-the lakes for their final schools in 
the black art. The reigning Sultan suceeded in 
1911 and has been on his throne longer than any 
living ruler. His subjects have no nationality, part 


i 





Arab, part Indian, part Swahili; British admin- 
istration is pure, effective and benevolent. No 
doubt we shall soon read in the papers about 
‘Zanzibar Nationalism’ and colonial tyranny. 

What I read in the papers now, at the moment 
of writing, is this: 

One of Zanzibar’s tourist attractions—the old 
stone town with its narrow streets and houses 
with intricately-carved Arab doors—is to be 
cleared partially to provide improved living 
conditions. The inhabitants will be moved to 
new areas where proper amenities can be 
provided. 

Part of the cleared area will be used for the 
development of warehouse space in the port 
area to encourage the establishment of new 
industries essential to the island’s economy. 

The estimated cost of the, scheme, which 
ensures the balanced progress of housing, com- 
munications, commerce, industry, education, 
and all community services, is £258,000, but only 
£58,000 can be allocated because of the lack of 
funds. 

The last sentence is comforting. 

February 20. Dar-es-Salaam at dawn. 

I made a grateful leave-taking from the 
Rhodesia Castle, where I had recovered from all 
the malaises of the English winter, and landed in 
extreme heat in Tanganyika. Dar-es-Salaam, too, 
has its cool season during the English summer. 
Its most loyal citizen could not claim that the 


climate in February is pleasant. Nor that the city 
has much to divert the sightseer; less than 
Mombasa, which it somewhat resembles; no Fort 
Jesus, no Star Bar. It is a port, a railhead and 
the seat of government—unlike Mombasa it is the 
capital city, a distinction which means more every 
year as political institutions multiply. Its suburbs 
extend along pleasant beaches. There is sailing 
and fishing and a hospitable British society. 


Tanganyika is a pure bureaucracy; the number 
of officials has doubled since 1945; they attempt 
to run a Welfare State on an exiguous budget. 
They regard themselves as temporary caretakers 
who will quite soon hand over their responsibili- 
ties to natives. The head of the ‘Nationalist’ 
movement, Mr. Nyerere, is universally well 
spoken of (though ‘nationality’ in a people as 
heterogeneous as those arbitrarily assigned to the 
territory has less meaning there than almost any- 
where in the world). There are very few white 
settlers of the sort that abound in Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia, a few farmers. mostly 
industrious Boers, round Arusha, a few reputedly 
eccentric English of the old ‘Happy Valley’ kind 
in the Southern Highlands. There are a few sisal 
estates owned by Greeks and Swiss. Over great 
areas the tsetse fly keeps man away. The great 
European settlement was made by the Germans 
at the turn of the century. They were evicted in 
the First World War. In the Thirties the Germans 
began to return. They were very uppish, openly 
making lists of chiefs they would hang when 
Hitler recovered the land for them. (It was never 
properly part of the British Empire but a 
territory held under mandate of the League of 
Nations.) In 1937 it seemed quite probable he 
would succeed. The history of Africa and perhaps 
of Europe would have been very different had he 
done so. In September, 1939, the British 
authorities neatly arrested the lot, taking them 
quite by surprise, and interned them for the 
duration of the war. There are very few of them 
in the territory now. Whenever one finds a build- 
ing of any attraction it usually turns out to be 
German. 


One of these was the Club where I was kindly 
lodged. It stands on the sea front behind a broad 
terrace. In the time of the German occupation it 
had a beerhall, skittle-alley and an adjoining 
brothel. Now there is instead an excellent library. 
There are a very few air-conditioned offices in 
Dar-es-Salaam. The older buildings are designed 
to catch the breeze. The Dar-es-Salaam Club is 
solidly built with much fine joinery in dark 
African timber and heavy brass fittings on doors 
and windows. In the days I spent there I spent 
many hours sitting under the fans, sipping lime- 
juice (curiously enough limes are almost un- 
procurable in Tanganyika outside the capital. The 
hotel managers say, as they do in England, that 


there is ‘no demand’ for them) and reading the 


best-sellers of the last decade. It was-very much 
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will be published shortly by Chapman and 
Hall. 
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like being back on board ship. At sundown the 
Club came to life. Tables were set out on the 
ferrace. Women appeared. Sometimes a band 
played. Shorts gave place to suits. 

During the day the officials, who are the main 
white population, wear white shorts and open 
shirts, looking like grotesquely overgrown little 
boys who have not yet qualified for the first eleven 
at their private schools. Those who wish to add 
a touch of dandyism to this unimposing uniform 
sport monocles. | wonder how much the loss of 
European prestige in hot countries is connected 
with the craven preference for comfort over 
dignity. 
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At Dar-es-Salaam I met the ex-Sapper to whom 
Thad originally carried an introduction, and who 
at 400 miles range had befriended me in 
Mombasa. He received me with urbane warmth. 


I will call him R. To him and to Mr. Thompson; 


the agent of the Union Castle Line, were due 
almost all the pleasure and interest of my weeks 
in the territory. 

Saturday, February 21, A policeman has been 
murdered in the suburbs because his neighbours 
thought a witch was enjoying police protection. 
That, at least, is the current story. I saw a great 
customs shed full of elephant tusks and rhinoceros 
horns, all for export to India. In order to discour- 
age poaching, which none the less is prevalent, 
it is forbidden to work ivory in Tanganyika. The 
elephant tusks fetch 18s a pound, the rhino horns 
60s. Most of the latter are eventually sent to 
inflame the passions of the Chinese. 

February 22. Mass at the Cathedral (another 
German building) very full, mostly of brilliantly 
endimanchés Goans, a few natives, hardly a white 
face to be seen. 

R drove me out to Bagamoyo, forty-five miles 
up the coast, to lunch with the government 
archeologist. In R’s Mercedes-Benz we covered 
the very bad road in an hour and a half. Word 
had gone before me of my zest for ruined 
mosques. There are two—one medizval, the 
other of the eighteenth century—some little dis- 
tance from the present town, which is an agree- 
able decrepit nineteenth-century place, part 
German colonial, part Arab-slaver, with the 
spurious air of greater antiquity typical of the 
Coast. The archeologist has a charming house 
built in the traditional materials—a sharp con- 
trast to a row of mean concrete villas lately 
erected for official occupation by the Public 
Works Department. 


Bagamoyo was the starting-point of most of 
the missionaries and explorers of the last century. 
The Germans made it their headquarters before 
they developed Dar-es-Salaam. 

On the road back we passed a village dance. 
They would keep it up far into the night, drink- 
ing and drumming; a jolly, social party not like 
the ngomas I used to see. which always had a hint 
of magic and; it seemed, of menace. 


February 23. I do not regret my insincere 
expression of interest in medieval Arab ruins. It 
has taken me to some delightful places and intro- 
duced me to delightful people. Today I booked 
to fly to Kilwa. My resolution to eschew aero- 
planes—like Belloc’s tu eschew. trains on the 
Path to Rome—has had to be broken. The road 
is impassable at this season; a steamship plies from 
Mombasa, but to take that would have extended 
the expedition by some three weeks and inflicted 
a visit of unbearable length on my kind hosts— 
for there is no hotel. Visitors must either bivouac 
or impose themselves as guests on the District 
Commissioner. So prejudice, now and later, had 
to be put aside and at noon I stepped into the 
suffocating little machine (which of course was 
late) bearing what I was told would be acceptable, 
a leg of mutton frozen, when I put it in the rack, 
to the consistency of granite but soft as putty 
when I presented it to my hostess. 

My destination is some 200 miles down the 
coast from Dar. There are three Kilwas—the 
island of Kilwa Kisiwani, all ruins now and a few 
huts; the sleepy little nineteenth-century town of 
Kilwa Kivinje, Arab and German built, eighteen 
miles to the north on the mainland; and Kilwa 
Masoko, the new boma, or administrative station, 
to which I was bound. The aeroplane stopped at 
Mafia Island, a flat grove of coconut. and man- 
grove which attracts deep-sea fishermen. We 
passed the Rufigi delta where the wreck of a Ger- 
man warship has lain visible for forty years. The 
Kilwa airstrip is near the boma. Here I was met 
by the District Commissioner and his wife and 
carried off to their house. His isolated position 
gives him a larger measure of freedom from 
bureaucratic interference than is enjoyed by any 
of his colleagues in Tanganyika. With the help of 
two young district officers he governs 3,000 square 
miles of territory. Inland, it is said, there are more 
elephants than taxpayers; the few villages are 
visited on foot in the old colonial style. There are 
three European bungalows at Kilwa Masoko, an 


office, a school, two Indian shops and a pier. It. 


is to this pier that the boma owes its existence for 
in the heady days of the ‘Groundnuts Scheme’ it 
was designed to be the railhead for the produce 
of the still virgin bush. The DC himself is one of 
the few benefits of that scheme; the ‘ground- 
nutters’ have a low reputation, largely I gather 
deserved, but there was among them an appreci- 
able number of zealous and efficient officers from 
the army who came out full of the faith that 
they would be doing something to help feed the 
victims of the war. These were the first to realise 
that the scheme was fatuous; some returned to 
England, others, of whom my host was one, 
remained in Tanganyika to do valuable work in 
other services. His wife and he are an exhilarating 
couple, both devoted to their large, lonely 
territory, without any regrets for the social 
amenities of the towns. 

February 24. A narrow, channel separates the 
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boma from the island of Kilwa Kisiwani. We 
crossed early in the morning by motor-launch, 
embarking at the pier and wading ashore up the 
sandy beach. Once the Sultan of Kilwa ruled 
from Mafia in the north to Sofala (near the 
modern Beira) 900 miles to the south. It was by far 
the greatest of the East African sultanates. Now, 
with its neighbouring islands of Songo Mnara 
and Sanji ya Kati, it is inhabited by a few families 
of fishermen. The Persians probably came here 
first and set up a dynasty in the tenth century. It 
was under the Arabs of Oman that the place 
became great. The Portuguese came there at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1589 the 
Zimba ate all the inhabitants and left a waste 
that was irregularly reoccupied. Once, in the 
eighteenth century, it recovered some prosperity, 
again under the Oman Arabs. It then declined 
steadily until the last sultan was deported by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in the middle of the last 
century. 

Archezologists, notably Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
and Fr. Gervase Matthew, have lately paid pro- 
fessional attention to the district. There is plenty 
to delight the mere sightseer. 

A very faint, inexpungible tinge of luxury 
lingers in this desolate island. The goats and the 
few tiny cows which pasture there have made 
glades and open spaces of parkland between the 
trees whose flowers scent the steamy air as 
though in a Rothschiid’s greenhouse; gaudy little 
birds flash and call as they used in the aviary at 
Hackwood. Phrases from Tennyson’s Alcaics 
come uncertainly and not entirely aptly to mind. 
‘Me, rather, all that bowery loveliness’; there are 
no ‘brooks of Eden mazily murmuring’ on Kilwa, 
nor ‘cedar arches’; but ‘rich ambrosial ocean 
isle’ and ‘the stately palm woods whisper in odor- 
ous heights of even’ are exact and might have been 
written here. 

The only man of importance is a nonagenarian 
dervish, on whom I was taken to call by the DC. 
He looked like a black Father Christmas. His 
chief possession is a large, carved bed which is 
coveted by the museum at Dar. He was not using 
it that morning, but was recumbent in a low chair, 
unable to rise to greet us, but attended by a pretty 
girl who carried a baby he assured us proudly was 
his own. I once supposed that dervishes employed 
themselves either in spinning like tops or in break- 
ing British squares, but I have since looked them 
up in the encyclopedia and learned that the term 
is so wide as to be almost meaningless; they can 
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be orthodox, pantheistic, mystical, political, 
ascetic, orgiastic, magical, ecstatic; they can live 
as members of strict communities or as hermits 
or nomads, medicants, scholars, revivalists— 
almost anything, it seems. 

While the DC was exchanging politenesses in 
Kiswahili I noticed over our host’s head a framed 
picture of King George VI with an inscription 
signed by a former Governor in the name of His 
Majesty ‘as a record of the valuable services 
rendered by him to his own Country and People 
and to the British Government in advancing the 
Moslem religion.’ It seemed an odd tribute from 
the Defender of the Faith. 

On saying goodbye the genial old man produced 
from his bosom a hen’s egg and presented it to me. 
That afternoon the DC’s wife had a sewing class 
on her verandah for the few native girls of the 
station. 

February 25. Drove to Kilwa Kivinje—well 
laid out, well planted, picturesque, decaying. 
There are no European inhabitants. An English- 
man sometimes visits an office where he trans- 
acts business in mangrove bark. He was in fact 
my fellow passenger from Dar and returned there 
with me on the next flight. An aged Swahili 
magistrate sat in the old German court-house. 
In the ramshackle little German hospital Indian 
doctors rather ironically displayed their meagre 
equipment. A few youths squatted on their door 
steps playing the endless and unintelligible 
gambling game of dropping nuts very swiftly and 
earnestly on a board hollowed out for them as 
for marbles in solitaire. No crafts survive in the 
town except, among the women, very simple grass 
matting; the ancient woodcarvers are represented 
by a single clumsy joiner. There are a few Indian 
grocers and a pleasant little market of fish and 
vegetables. Meat is almost unprocurable; hence 
my offering of frozen mutton. It was a regrettable 
and much regretted decision to move the boma to 
Masoko. Anyone having business at headquarters 
has a walk of nearly forty miles. There is, I 
think, no unofficial wheeled vehicle in the district. 
The DC and his wife knew everyone in the place 
and were plainly welcome at every door. He had 
lately on his own initiative repaired the sea wall, 
thus preserving a promenade dear to Arab social 
tradition. 

February 26. The aeroplane came in the morn- 
ing to take me back to Dar. There was in it a 
copy of that day’s East African Standard contain- 
ing this paragraph: ‘Bishop Homer A. Tomlin- 
son of New York, self styled “King of the World,” 
flew into Dar-es-Salaam last night from Salisbury. 
He is to crown himself King of Tanganyika today. 
He intends_to leave the New Africa Hotel at 
10 a.m. and walk around the town for two hours 
crowning himself on a suitable site at noon.’ 


This seemed a happy confirmation of the theme 
of Eric Rosenthal’s Stars and Stripes in Africa, 
which had beguiled my voyage out. 

We landed at eleven o’clock. Mr. Thompson 
met me at the aerodrome. He had not heard of 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson’s assumption of 
sovereignty. We drove up and down the main 
streets of the city looking for him and making in- 
quiries. His progress, if it had occurred, had been 
unobserved. At noon we came to the New Africa 
Hotel. This, the leading hotel, is near the Chub, 
separated from the water-front by a little public 
garden and a war memorial. In the tropic noon 
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the place was quite empty except for half a dozen 
policemen and two journalists. They were waiting 
for the Bishop and we joined them in the scanty 
shade. 

I expected a flamboyant figure from Harlem. 
Instead there presently emerged from the hotel an 
elderly white man dressed in a blue kimono. He 
was unattended and somewhat encumbered by 
paraphernalia. He gave no indication of expecting 
any kind of ovation. As purposeful and recollected 
as a priest going to his altar to say Mass, the 
Bishop shuffled across under the blazing sun, 
opened a folding chair and sat down in the 
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garden. The police, the two journalists, Mr. 
Thompson and I collected round him. A repre- 
sentative of the local broadcasting organisation 
appeared with a tape recorder. The Bishop 
ignored him and like a priest or rather, perhaps, 
like a conjuror, began arranging his properties. 
He had a bible, a crown which’seemed to be light 
and inexpensive, a flag, not—shade of Rosenthal! 
—the Stars and Stripes but something simple but 
unidentifiable of his own design of blue and white 
stars, and a bladder. The stuff of his little chair 
was slightly regal, a pattern of red and gold with 
ornamental tassels. He dropped the flag over his 
head as though preparing for a nap. Then he blew 
noisily into the bladder which proved to be 
an inflatable, plastic terrestrial globe. He blew 
hard and strong but there was a puncture some- 
where. It took the form of a wizened apple but not 
of a full sphere. After a few more puffs he 
despaired and laid it on the ground at his feet. 
Then he removed' the flag from his head and 
began to address us in calm nasal tones. 

He was, he said, the acknowledged leader of 
the largest religious body in the world, about 
100,000,000 strong to date. In 1923 he had 
received the call to be a bishop; in 1953 to be a 
king. He was the sovereign of fifty-two realms and 
proposed to complete his vocation by crowning 


himself in every State in the world including. 


Russia. Under his simple autarchy peace would be 
assured to all his subjects. He then prayed for the 
prosperity of Tanganyika, placed the crown on 
his head, collected his impedimenta and retired 
to the New Africa Hotel. 

The temperature that day was 90°, humidity 
100. 

From time to time in the next few weeks I had 
news of him. The Sultan of Zanzibar did not 
welcome a rival in his dominions. He was for- 
bidden to crown himself there. He got to Nairobi 
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by air but the immigration authorities of Kenya 
suspected him of subversive activities and would 
not let him leave the aerodrome. They would not 
even let him crown himself in the waiting room. 

Saturday, February 28. R has arranged his 
business so that I can accompany him on a long 
‘safari’—a term now used to designate a luxurious 
motor tour. He has been a racing driver in his 
time and his affection for his car is tender to the 
point of infatuation. It is a worthy object of 
devotion, a large, new, fast and extremely com- 
fortable Mercedes-Benz. 

R has a fixed smile of fascination and an air 
of self-confidence rarely found in civil servants. 
He is a large, handsome euphoric man in early 
middle age, as near a dandy as local custom 
allows; a late comer to the colonial service. He 
has—or rather had, for he has just been promoted 
—an office requiring great tact, patience and dis- 
cretion. He is in charge of ‘personnel’; that is to 
say, of all postings in the government service; 
most dissensions, discontents and scandals come 
to him for treatment and part of his task is to 
make periodic tours of the ‘bomas’ and see that 
everyone is reasonably happy and sane. With us, 
engaged on some rather similar errand whose 
precise nature I never learned, is a retired 
brigadier; a regular soldier of imperturbable 
geniality. I don’t know if they enjoyed my 
company. I certainly enjoyed theirs. 

We set out in the early morning. If brigadiers 
have an occupational weakness it is neurotic 
solicitude about their baggage. Not so our 
brigadier who was blith and carefree. Indeed, as 
will appear later, he was deprived of a portfolio 
of highly confidential documents during our tour 
and accepted the loss with admirable equanimity. 

We drove due west up the old slave route, which 
is now the path of road and railway. A road heavy 
with wicked association. No one, I suppose, except 
a zealot of some recordite natural science, can 
find much pleasure in the coastal plain of East 
Africa. We sped where, not very long ago, we 
should have met the caravans of yoked and ivory- 
laden captives. Plantation soon gave place to 
bush. It was pleasant to be out of Dar and it was 
quite joyfully that we reached Morogoro before 
noon. Here we lunched with the District Com- 
missioner. The conversation was of witchcraft, 
political agitation, tax-evasion, big game and 
secret societies—the staple, engrossing topics that 
greet one anywhere up-country in Africa. There 
is little at Morogoro except the boma, the railway 
station and a few Indian shops. Yes, I know, I 
ought fo write ‘Asian’; Pakistanis don‘t like to be 
called ‘Indian’ nowadays, but I grew up with a 
simple vocabulary in which ‘Asian’ did not exist 
and ‘Asiatic’ usually meant a sinister Chinaman. 
I hope my book will not be banned (like the 
Oxford Dictionary) in Karachi as the result of 
my antiquated habits of speech. No offence is 
intended. 

There were no problems at Morogoro for R 
or the brigadier. We drove on refreshed, and late 
in the afternoon came to a huge clearing in the 
bush, 90,000 acres of grassland. This is all that 
remains of the Kongwa groundnuts plantation 
which twelve years ago was a topic of furious 
debate in London and of bitter recrimination in 
Africa. The Overseas Food Corporation ceased 
to exist in March, 1955. The Tanganyika Agricul- 


tural Corporation is now engaged in saving what 
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it can from the wreck. Some 9,000 head of cattle, 
in herds of 300, have been put in the care of Gogo 
families. These tribesmen have reverted to their 
former scanty dress and rebuilt their houses on 
the ancestral model, very low rectangles of mud, 
with flat roofs of turf. Three veterinary and 
administrative officials are the only white popula- 
tion. The cattle are healthy and may multiply. But 
the Sodom apple threatens to overrun the pasture 
if not constantly resisted. If the experts go, the 
grass will go with them 

At my request R diverged from the main road 
to visit the once populous site. It was not easy to 
find. The roads of Kongwa are breaking up, the 
railway lines have been removed, the airstrip is 
overgrown. Few buildings remain and those are 
up for sale. As we drove to the only inhabited 
bungalow an Englishman came out to ask if we 
had come to buy the school hall, for the final 
failure on this disastrous scene has been that of a 
secondary boarding school, the only one in 
Tanganyika, which that month was reopening (in 
the Southern Highlands’ after some scandalous 
goings-on at Kongwa. 

On a slight rise stand the empty bungalows 
which were once called ‘Millionaires’ Row’ and 
‘Easy Street’ where the high officials lived in the 
intervals of flying to Dar and London; sad sheds 
with the weed growing high in their gardens. We 
made our way through the growth and peered 
through the windows at the empty little rooms. 
It was hard to conceive that they had ever been 
the object of derisive envy. 

There are two excellent documents. The 
Groundnut Affair by the late Alan Wood, written 
in 1950, and a brief retrospective paper by Mr. 
A. T. P. Seabrook, the Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Tanganyika Agricultural Corpora- 
tion, written in 1957. Wood was a loyal socialist 
and Public Relations Officer in the early stages of 


the scheme. When he wrote there still seemed a * 


chance of growing some nuts. When Mr. Sea- 
brook wrote, he counted the secondary school, 
which was now being dismantled under our eyes, 
as one of the positive gains to the Territory. 
There was no injustice in treating the fiasco as 
a matter of party politics. The scheme was con- 
ceived in an ideological haze, prematurely adver- 
tised as a specifically socialist achievement and 
unscrupulously defended in London when every-, 
one in Africa knew it was indefensible. No one 
at the top made a penny out of it. The officials 
were underpaid and had in some cases given up 
better jobs to come. I well remember the indigna- 
tion, some twenty years ago, of a foreign art 
expert who recounted to me in great detail the 
transaction by which the National Gallery had 
acquired a painting of doubtful authenticity. ‘And 
all of them,’ he concluded in disgust, ‘the Director 
and his committee are gentlemen of private 
fortune. Not one of them received even a com- 


p————TOURIST IN AFRICA 


Extracts from Evelyn Waugh’s Tourist in 

Africa began in the Spectator for July 15. § 

Copies of back issues may be obtained for ) 

11}d. each, including postage, from { 
The Sales Manager, 

99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 











mission. It could not have happened in any other 
country.’ 

Africa has seen many great financial swindles. 
This ‘was not one of them. The aim was 
benevolent; the provision of margarine for the 
undernourished people of Great Britain. The fault 
was pride; the hubris which leads elected persons 
to believe that a majority at the polls endues them 
with inordinate abilities. 





Mr. Strachey’s plan was to clear 5,210,000 
acres of virgin bush in 1947 which in 1950 would 
produce 600,000 tons of groundnuts. The total 
expenditure, spread over six years, was to be 
£24 000,000. The estimated profit was £10,000,000 
a year. It does not require acute hindsight to 
discern something improbable in this calculation. 
In September, 1948, the administrative heads of 
departments in Kongwa submitted a _ report 
expressing dismay at the progress of the venture. 
This was ignored. At the end of that year 
£18,000,000 had been spent and current expenses 
were £1,000,000 a month. No considerable 
quantity of groundnuts was ever produced; nor 
was there a need for them—they were piling up in 
mountains in West Africa needing only transport 
to make them available. Altogether I believe some 
£40,000,000 were squandered by the Overseas 
Food Corporation. Rival politicians had every 
reason to make a row about it. 

But the imagination is moved by the human 
elements of the story. The Labour Government 
conceived it as their duty as trustees of the 
native races to institute trades unions and sent 
salaried officials to teach thém how to strike for 
higher pay. In the first year their efforts were 
rewarded. The Europeans working at Kongwa had 
to be enrolled as special constables and organised 
in armed patrols for the protection of themselves 
and their servants. Bands of African spearmen 
blocked the roads. The railway stopped running. 
The tractors lay idle. Police had to be brought in 
from Dodoma. The union leaders were taken to 
prison and the strikers’ demands remained un- 
satisfied. 

Frantic supply officials saw enormous 
quantities of derelict army stores accumulate at 
Dar from the Philippine Islands, brought in un- 
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listed lots, the useful and the useless inextricably 
confused. 

The site at Kongwa had been selected for its 
emptiness. It was empty because it was waterless. 

The encampment at Kongwa housed some 
2,000 men and women from Great Britain and 
some 30,000 natives. Their presence among the 
simple Wagogo came near to dissolving tribal 
loyalties. Their high wages put up the price of 
food so that natives not employed by the scheme 
went hungry. Many of the natives who were 
attracted by the high wages left their own small 
holdings uncultivated, so that less food was grown 
in the Territory than ever before. Large quantities 
were imported to feed those who were supposed 
to be exporters. It was even proposed to import 
bees into an area where bees were the principal 
natural terror, in order to pollinate the sunflowers 
(which died of drought anyway). A half of all the 
liquor imported into Tanganyika was consumed 
at Kongwa. It was a new experience for most 
natives to see Englishmer demonstratively drunk. 
It was new, also, to see them convicted of theft. 
Villages of prostitutes, who charged stupendous 
fees of five shillings or more, sprang up round 
the encampment. The hospital orderlies did an 
illicit trade in injections which they pretended 
cured syphilis. Thieves infested the stores and 
workshops. A firm official promise that first 
priority would be given to the erection of 1,000 
African married quarters resulted by the end of 
1948 in 200, and those inferior to what were 
provided by the Greek sisal planters; respectable 
Africans refused to move their families into them 
on the grounds that Kongwa was a bad address. 
The equalitarian ideas of the home government 
found no sympathy in Africa. The infinitely 
graded social distinctions among the workers 
(there are seven recognised classes of Mauritians 
alone) came as a surprise to the English socialists. 
By the end of 1948 there was a turnover in the 
labour force of 20 per cent. per month. 

The pity of it is that many of the original 
‘groundnutters,’ like my host at Kilwa, had come 
out-to Africa with high, altruistic motives. These 
mostly left Kongwa in the first two years. It is 
ironical now to read what Alan Wood (who him- 
self resigned in protest at the obliquity of public 
utterances in London) wrote in 1950: ‘I believe 
that in Africa, as in Europe, the only real reply to 
Communism will be Socialism. The best answer 
to the Africans who dream of Soviet Russia is 
to boast that the groundnut scheme can be as 
remarkable an experiment as anything done under 
the Five-Year Plans; that it is based on some of 
the same principles, something new in Colonial 
development, a huge co-operative venture not run 
for private profit, which will eventually be run 
by the people who are working for it; but which 
represents an advance on anything in Russia, in 
that large-scale economic planning is combined 
with political freedom.’ 

We turned back to the main road past 
traditional villages of the Wagogo. The inhabit- 
ants waved cheerfully at us. The immigrants have 
all departed leaving them much as they were when 
Livingstone passed through, but the richer for 
some fine cattle. 

ast 
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THE PALESTINE WAR 


Sir,—I am puzzled. Has not Mr. Childers reviewed 
the wrong book? 

He accuses ‘the Kimches’ of suppressing ‘the grim 
campaign’ to get the inmates of the DP camps to 
Palestine.’ But we devoted a whole book, Secret 
Roads, which was published in January, 1956, to 
this subject. Is this, therefore, not rather a case 
of unfortunate omission on Mr, Childers’s part than 
suppression by us? The book he is supposed to be 
reviewing deals with the Palestine war. 

Mr. Childers has also had recourse to rather 
more licence than is customary in his quotations 
from- Mr. Richard Crossman and from Both Sides 
of the Hill. His Crossman quotation telescopes three 
paragraphs into one short sentence and thus wholly 
changes its meaning. When referring to our book, 
Mr. Childers not only inserts a significant word 
which is not in the text but also drops the most 
relevant part of the sentence and substitutes an 
ellipsis. 

And while on the subject of quotations, my ap- 
preciation for Mr. Childers’s enthusiasm for Jewish 
‘liberals’ would have been less jaundiced if his more 
erudite supporting quotations on this subject had 
not also appeared, no doubt by sheer’ coincidence, 
in Alfred Lilienthal’s handbook for American anti- 
Zionists What Price Israel, and had his selection 
of some of the representative Jewish ‘liberals’ been 
less questionable. 

Lastly, it would seem almost superfluous to add 
that the so-called Roosevelt and Kimberley schemes 
for settling DPs, on which Mr. Childers sets such 
great store, never had any reality—even as plans. 
There was no Roosevelt plan for the Zionists to 
sabotage, and the Kimberley project was ‘killed’ 
by the Australian Premier John Curtin on July 15, 
1943, when he wrote to its sponsor, Dr. I. N. Stein- 
berg, that ‘after mature consideration of all cir- 
cumstances .. . the Government is unable to de- 
part from the long-established policy in regard to 
alien settlement in Australia,’ and therefore could 
not entertain the proposal. 

Does this really read like Zionist sabotage?— 
Yours faithfully, 

JON KIMCHE 
34 North Gate, Prince Albert Road, NW8 


* 


Sir,—Whatever the merits of Mr. Erskine Childers’s 
attack on Zionism, he shows no ‘flash of frankness’ 
in his statement about Zionism deliberately ‘sabotag- 
ing specific Western schiemes to admit Jewish DPs 
(i.e., Roosevelt’s and the Kimberley project).’ Zion- 
ism may have ‘deliberately arranged’ many things— 
other forces, too, at that time were ‘deliberately 
arranging’ trouble. 

The ‘Kimberley project’ was brought to Australia 
in the late Thirties by a Russian of some standing 
in the USSR, who wanted (he said) the Australian 
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Government to grant him or his backers a consider- 
able area of territory on the sparsely inhabited 
north-west coast of Australia—incidentally, the 
embryo port nearest in distance to Europe, nicely 
isolated (then) from the rest of Australia, and a most 
handy location for a submarine or other warlike 
base. The obstinacy with which this Russian emissary 
pushed his request succeeded only in making it look 
like a demand, an appearance heightened by his 
quite remarkable contempt for the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s reply, politely but firmly expressed to him, 
that it was not giving away land for another Jewish 
national home, especially under such auspices, and 
that it had plans of its own for Kimberley develop- 
ment, including oil research.—Yours faithfully, 
F. M. CUTLACK (Late Assoc. Editor, 
Sydney Morning Herald) 
Meadow Cottage, Burwash 


* 


Sir,—Since Mr. Gilmour has been demanding factual 
argument, I trust he will persuade Mr. Erskine 
Childers to back up his assertion that Ahad Ha’am 
was opposed to Zionist political colonisation in 
Palestine. If he cannot give the facts, I would invite 
Mr. Childers to apologise for being an evasive 
humbug in taking the name of a great man in vain. 
Ahad Ha’am opposed Herzl’s solely political colon- 
isation not because it went too far, but because it 
did not go far enough, because it was not accom- 
panied by emphasis on Judaism as its essential spirit 
and dynamic living philosophy without which any 
purely political programme would lose inspiration 
and purpose. (And he was, and is, right). Ahad 
Ha’am ridiculed and scorned those, like you, who 
advocated ‘Zionist’ colonies in Africa and elsewhere 
(see letter 21 in Ahad Ha’am, East and West Library.”’) 
He stipulated that settlement must be in Palestine 
but that it must be selective in personnel, Jewish in 
spirit, because only so could it grow, and grow in the 
right way. His Zionism was not to be determined by 
numbers but neither was it to be limited by num- 
bers. He wanted the best Jews to go and as many 
of them as possible. However much he differed from 
Herzl’s purely political plan he never forgot, as 
Leon Simon points out in his Introduction, ‘that 
there cannot be a Jewish State which is not also a 
Jews’ State. —Yours faithfully, 
HENRY ADLER 
3 Roland Gardens, SW7 ‘ 
[Erskine Childers is in Africa; his reply to corre- 
spondents may be delayed.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—You, your correspondents and other readers 
can be assured that my failure, until now, to reply 
to the several letters addressed to me in your June 3 
issue was not due to discourtesy but to the time-lag 
that delays the arrival of the Spectator here. With 
your permission I will repair that. 

Mr. Rashid Karapiet suggests that it is no more 
necessary ‘to have suffered in South Africa in order 
to protest with justification about apartheid’ than it 
is to be a survivor from an atomic bomb to support 
nuclear disarmament. I counter-suggest that although 
the terribly maimed people of Hiroshima may be 
less ‘truly idealistic’ supporters they must be far 
more realistic. First-hand experience of ‘the bomb’— 
as of apartheid—must change theory into fact. 

First-hand experience of apartheid does not con- 
firm Mr. Rashid Karapiet’s assertion that ‘the white 
man hates, because he fears, the black man.’ Speak- 
ing from first-hand experience I think, in all fairness, 
that my equally positive assertion should be accepted 
—that I have seen no evidence of white people (as 
such) hating black people (as such) or vice versa. 
There is ample evidence that black people hate 
certain of the white man’s Jaws, such as apartheid, 
the Pass laws and Bantustanism—all of which were 
originated and introduced as legal enactments by 
white Tory-British governments. 

Mr. R. F. Harwood is justified in believing that 
living among this white-black population for thir- 
teen years does not necessarily equip me to know the 
moral attitudes of the two peoples. It does, surely, 
equip me better than those critics who have not 
lived here at all. Of the many hundreds of people 
(including educated Bantu) that I have questioned, 
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not one has denied the widely accepted fact here. that 
the black people are instinctive liars. They are unlike 
Mr. Harwood’s ‘most people’ in Britain who ‘though 
rarely resorting to the lie direct, are prepared tg 
tamper with the truth to suit their ends’—an over. 


mild reproof that almost condones modern ethical | 


standards. With the Bantu it is not a case of ‘rarely’ 
nor of not ‘resorting to the lie direct.’ 

Mr. Arthur S. Wigfield must pardon my use of 
italics again, but there are certain operative words, 
used above, in speech indicated by a verbal 
emphasis, that in writing only italicisation can give, 


His contention that the low moral codes of the & 


average Bantu—and the average are uneducated, 
only two generations removed from savagery; that 
fact must not be ignored—are due ‘basically to an 
economic’ cause is almost, not entirely, correct, 
‘Basically’ they are still responsive to an inherited 
savage-tribal code—Mr. Wigfield would be shocked 
at the extent of the influence of the witch-doctors, 
themselves corrupt and the apostles of corruption, 
among even the de-tribalised and urbanised Bantu— 
and this jungle code is, in turn, responsive to the 
challenge postulated by scandalous economic 
exploitation. 

It is when the point of view of Mr. T. D. Powell- 
Davies and mine collide that the real issue becomes 
clear. He is an environmentalist and I a hereditalist. 
He rejects ‘inherited moral concepts’ in favour of 
‘controlled environment’ while I believe that charac- 
ter is the one element that all men inherit. Because 
it is inherited it is fundamental and the degree of its 
conditioning by environment is—so runs my argu- 
ment—determined by mental susceptibility; and 
because the Bantu, as a race, are too close to their 
inherited savagery changes of environment, such 
as have been taking place only over the past two to 
three generations, can only have, as yet, a limited 
effect. 

From my study of racialism here | am convinced 
that it is this inability of those unacquainted with 
the Bantu in general—as distinct from the excep- 
tional individuals—to appreciate their mental and 
moral retardment, imposed by the British and slowly 
being corrected by South Africans during the past 
fifty years, that explains the dangerously wrong 
assumptions respecting ‘the colour problem’ in this 
country that are made overseas.—Yours faithfully, 


a 


GARRY ALLIGHAN | 


22 Alpine Heights, Y eoville, Johannesburg 


AIR TRAVEL—US STYLE 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian is fortunate in his experiences of 
American airlines. I have never actually flown 
BOAC, but frequently with its associated companies, 
Quantas, Teal, East African Airways and so forth. 
My only criticism of those services as a tourist pas- 
senger is that you are too spoon-fed and thus ill- 
prepared for travel on American airlines. 

Like Leslie Adrian I have just been, for about 
eight weeks, travelling to and through America, 
partly by air, and I sincerely say that, for the tourist- 
class passenger anyway, BOAC seems to be far more 
efficient. To begin with, on none of the American 
airlines I travelled was it possible to engage seats 


before starting. The procedure is simple. Anything | 
up to an hour before scheduled departure time, what 7 


passes in America for a queue begins to form at the 7 


barrier opposite the loading bay for the service 


needed. Eventually an official opens the gate, glances | 
at the first few tickets, and then the mob of intending J 
passengers race across the tarmac, struggle violently 7 
up the loading ladder and throw themselves into 7 
the best available seats. Having been a rugby player | 
in my youth I soon learned the technique and found § 
that Americans in plane rushes are very fearful of 9 


heels and elbows. 


Airports, I grant, are modern and efficient places 
as far as planes landing and taking off are concerned. § 


But those long, covered passenger-ways entail an q 


enormous amount of walking on hard concrete, and § 
how a car-loving people like the Americans put UP | 
with these endless miles of walking I can’t conceive. 5 


Owing to a disruption of services caused by, of all 
things, a change to summer time, | spent four hours 
in Los Angeles Airport tramping these gloomy 
corridors in search of seats on overfull planes, and 


on a Friday afternoon in Chicago I had just such | 
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another experience, the fault this time being mine, 
so the official at the desx told me, because the pilot 
instead of going to Midway, as the ticket said, had 
landed at O'Hare. 

No, sir, American air transport is first-class techni- 
cally but for real comfort passengers should be 
anezsthetised before departure and carried as freight. 
—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. CHERRINGTON 
Tangley Farm, Tangley, Near Andover, Hants 


AMERICAN PROVOCATION 


Sm,—When the Russian shooting-down of the RB47 
was announced the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment attempted to organise picketing at the Ameri- 
can Embassy from Thursday to Sunday, ‘marched’ to 
Brize Norton to hold a ccmminatory meeting, and 
on Sunday held a meeting at Hyde Park Corner. 
Protests against the irresponsible American provoca- 
tion were made by Stephen Swingler, MP, Dr. Soper, 
and other less distinguished persons. 

As it was the Russian» who fired, why did the 
pacifist members of CND not picket the Russian 
Embassy and denounce the Russian killings? The 
CND and its prominent supporters claim to be re- 
sponsible, moral, and neutral. But on this showing, 
in the cold world of actual politics, whose acts are 
they aiding?—Yours faithfully, 


22 Linden Gardens, W2 


GEOFFREY STONE 


AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir——How very interesting to learn from Mr. 
Myles J. White that he and Mrs. Braddock have 
‘more important things to do’ than to concern them- 
selves with trying to right a gravely unjust law! One 
wonders how many other MPs and their agents are 
also too busy to think of the welfare of minorities.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY P. T. PAGET KING 
16 Aberdeen Road, London, N5 


* 


Sirn—No doubt Mrs. Braddock. is ‘not given to 
writing explanatory theses on her views on homo- 
sexuality’; nor would I want her to. Surely, though, 
it is not asking too much of our MPs that they 
should study the evidence on a matter which has 
been of concern to some of our best thinkers for the 
greater part of a century and to our more responsible 
journals and newspapers for the greater part of 
a decade, come to a conclusion upon it and then, 
when the opportunity presents itself, take the trouble 
to go down to the House and cast their votes on a 
proposal which profoundly affects the happiness and 
destiny of a million of their fellow citizens —Yours 


faithfully, ALLAN HORSFALL 
19 Lane Ends, Edge End Nelson, Lancs 


THE PROMS 


Sir—The annual Prom syllabus always seems to 
provide ammunition for controversy. No matter 
what the planners do complaints are heard that there 
is too much of this and too little of that. Yet surely 
never before has there been such a feeble complaint 
as that of Mr. Bosworth in your issue of July 22. 
Leaving aside the actual misstatements as to the 
content of the programmes, which in itself is not 
very important, he offers no shred of argument at all 
to support his statements. 

For example, Wagner. Contrary to his statement 
Mr. Bosworth would find, if he only examined the 
Prospectus instead of the Radio Times that both 
Tristan and The Ring are represented. This does not 
affect this complaint against the lack of Wagner as 
compared with Henry Wood’s day, it is true. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that in the last decade 
or so the operas have been performed more often 
at Covent Garden than heretofore and also broad- 
cast with reasonable frequency. Mr. Bosworth, if he 
€Xamines the broader field, will find that the need 
for concert performance of these works is not the 
Same today. 

Again, his figures regarding both Schumann and 
Chopin are wrong. But over and above this, what 
does he mean by his comment that two and a half 
hours of Britten and Shostakovitch have no apparent 
Purpose? Are contemporary composers not to have 


any hearing simply because, in Sir Henry Wood’s 
day, they were unknown? If one may quote, ‘Sir 
Henry’s remarks would be worth hearing.’ 

True, Mr. Glock has been unable to put in every- 
thing. Who could in eight weeks? That task would 
baffle ihe most astute programme planner. 

Strangely enough, the most obvious complaint 
appears to have been generally overlooked. On all 
sides the critics have praised Sir Malcolm Sargent 
for admitting a number of young conductors to the 
rostrum. Yet if we take a closer look we find that in 
fact Sir Malcolm is making one more appearance 
than last season. The person giving way is, of course, 
Mr. Basil Cameron, who will make only half the 
appearances that he did during the course of last 
season. When we remember the work Mr. Cameron 
has done during the past twenty years this seems to 
be scurvy treatment. True, Sir Malcolm is sharing 
a number of concerts, but this is nothing new for 
always in the past few years he has had a young 
assistant to 'elp. The only difference is that this 
year he has a number of co-conductors instead of 
one. It is probably hoping for too much to expect 
him to acknowledge this in one of his public pro- 
nouncements during the season.—Yours faithfully, 

F. E. G. PIROUET 
23 Lambton Road, Wimbledon, SW20 


AMERICAN FOOD 

Smr,—I was astonished to read Leslie Adrian’s con- 
demnation of all American food found outside New 
York and San Francisco. Granted that in most 
countries the capital provides better food than the 
backwoods, and that the casual visitor often fares 
worse than the knowing resident, I am still surprised 
that Leslie Adrian did not discover any of the excel- 
lent speciality restaurants found all over the States 
in which immigrant groups produce their native 
cooking with abundant new world materials, or that 
he did not enjoy the reliability of things like steaks, 
French fried, cheesecake, salads and so on. I lived in 
America for more than a year and often ate very 
well indeed—I ate better, in fact, as a ‘help’ in one 
hotel than I usually eat as a ‘guest’ in English 
hotels. I had the best and largest steak I have ever 
seen in the Shamrock Hotel in Houston. This, cer- 
tainly, is no chop-house: but does Leslie Adrian 
really suppose that no Texan millionaire can get a 
decent dinner unless he has it at home?—Yours 


faithfully, KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


TIED HOUSES 


Sir,—Surely the validity of the complaint that some 
brewers fail to serve in their public houses the pro- 
ducts of rival companies is in the fact that a public 
house requires a licence—and licences are restricted. 
Hence the element of monopoly. The analogy of 
Walls ice-cream people and their competitors is false. 
—Yours faithfully, A. BIGGAR 


62 Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 12 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—I am not a Fashion Consultant, I am not a 
Project Co-ordinator, I can spell, I did know Mr. 
Cyril Ray had left the Sunday Times, I do know 
he lives in Islington (he was surprised once that I 
did know), I knew he didn’t write on wine when on 
the Sunday Times, I have never spoken to him on 
the telephone, I have written to him, I have never 
pestered him when he was writing an article (as an 
old newspaperman I know the folly of that!), I 
hope I have always been helpful to him. 

Now there are many more PR people (not execu- 
tives!) like myself who do a worthwhile job for their 
clients and, we trust, do what we can to help 
journalists. 

Could you please write something about us for a 
change? Why! even Miss Whitehorn has thanked 
us for our help! —Yours faithfully, MARK STONE 


Mark Stone Ltd., Press and Public Relations, 
5a Hanover Court, Hanover Street, W1 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘Mr. Stone is, indeed, a most 


helpful and courteous PR man, and he does not 
badger one on the telephone. But why does he want 
us to write about PR men who do their job properly? 
Because they are the exception?’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Music 





The New Respectability 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


CHELTENHAM, the musi- 
cal equivalent of Oliver 
Edwards, the _ stately 
Home of music aS a 
graceful offshoot of the 
Golden Treasury, has 
gone and modernised it- 
self. To the watcher in 
Cologne or Darmstadt, 
preoccupied with ‘the 
beyond-music of ‘inde- 
terminacy, such _ timid 
innovations may seem 
beneath both contempt and comprehension; in 
Cheltenham, England, they represent a huge ad- 
vance. The 1960 Festival will be long remem- 
bered as the one that asked questions of which 
its predecessors had either not known the exist- 
ence or preferred not to think. It does not, for 
the moment, matter that the answers to these 
questions were far from reassuring—the great 
thing was that they ‘vere asked. 

The festival chose not only Debussy, Elgar 
and Holst to speak for the solid achievements 
of the twentieth century, but also Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg and Britten, while its selection of 
new British works for the first time, at a blow, 
let in the dreaded tide of atonality and serialism. 
The new composers were at Cheltenham *in 
strength; they so dominated the programme that 
@ mumbling piece of traditionalism like R. W. 
Wood’s Piano Concerto, turgid as a view of the 
Midlands on a wet day from the window of a 
passing train, stood out where it might before 
have been unnoticed in the general haze, hidden 
by protective coloration. What sort of music, 
then? It ought, of course, to be enough to ask 
only whether-a piece of music is good, no matter 
what its style. But in the state of neurosis that 
has gripped so many composers since traditional 
tonality broke up, ‘style’ is fundamental; the 
way you write, the system you belong to, have 
become burning issues of faith and heresy in 
an era of musical Wars of Religion. It is not a 
question of writing well; first of all you must 
write correctly. As Hans Keller has put it, the 
critic now has to ask the composer ‘whether his 
very intentions are valid. We may even have to 
implore him to fail instead of succeeding: to fail 
at saying something instead of succeeding in 
saying nothing.’ 

Both reactions, the composer’s fanaticism and 
the critic’s doubts, were set up in an intense 
form at the annual SPNM recital. I found this 
concert the most stimulating that I heard at the 
festival. The acoustics of the hall, a room in 
the Queen’s Hotel, allowed the sounds of a néw 
work to be clearly distinguished, which is not 
so of the reverberant Town Hall; the audience, 
though not large, filled the place and seemed 
both to be concentrating for all it was worth 
and to be humbly prepared, if necessary, “for 
bewilderment; people had their say about the 
music, both the avant-garde advocates down from 
London and the military gentleman who read 





out his jotted-down impressions of each move- 
ment and never missed a chance of saying 
‘pizzicato’; one overheard no remarks of the 
Town Hall class—‘the coffee’s as terrible as the 
music’ or (after Stravinsky’s Symphony in C) 
‘O for a Beethoven symphony’; all four pieces 
—Richard Drakeford’s well-turned, Hinde- 
mithian Oboe ‘Quartet, Nicholas Maw’s Six 
Chinese Songs (a serial work for mezzo-soprano 
and piano), Fred Turner’s Violin Sonata and 
John Wilks’s Divertimento for horn, violin, 
viola, ‘cello and bass—gave one something to 
chew on; Alexander Goehr, who led off the dis- 
cussion with an analysis of each work, was first- 
rate within the limits of his sympathies; and, 
best of all, the ideoiogical battle-lines were 
drawn up for all to see. 

Mr. Goehr’s performance was most revealing. 
With the Drakeford Quartet he was shrewdly 
penetrating but kind; with the Chinese songs 
the same only more so. The two other works, 
which were ‘modernistic’ but. not twelve-note, 
were then rent with an irrational savagery which 
was all the more violent by contrast with his 
previous judiciousness. Mr. Goehr, an image 
of well-mannered disgust, could find no good 
in them, could not conceive how the panel had 
come to choose them for performance. It was 
the fury of the orthodox against the heretic, the 
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contempt of Communism for Socialism. The 
moral is clear: like Mr. K jesting that in England 
he would vote Tory, Mr. Goehr. can afford to 
tolerate an idiom that is too remote to offer 
any threat to his musical security; the Drakeford 
Quartet can be safely praised, its talent recog- 
nised and encouraged. But for the Turner and 
the Wilks there is by definition nothing to be 
said. Mr. Goehr and most other young com- 
posers have withdrawn from the extremity of 
total serialisation, but their outlook remains 
totalitarian and their minds dangerously closed. 

How many young composers write post- 
Webernian music out of artistic necessity and 
how many out of neurosis or fashion? For how 
many is it a musical reality? How many have 
allowed obsession with style and technique to 
devour their musical souls? Copland remarked 
recently that he couldn’t help feeling that many 
were writing this kind of music not because they 
were irresistibly impelled to it but only because 
they ‘weren’t going to be caught writing the other 
kind.’ Is it inevitable, in 1960, that all music to 
be new must be serial? Is it impossible that 
serialism, like sonata form before it, should still 
be thought of as neither good nor bad but inven- 
tion_makes it so, neither abolishing ‘music’ nor 
guaranteeing it? The note-row was born for man, 
perhaps—certainly not man for the note-row. Its 
fruitful influence on older composers was heard 
at Cheltenham in at least two works which put 
it to limited, personal use—Seiber’s Violin Sonata 
and Benjamin Frankel’s Third Symphony. But 
the. young need an end of this cold war, a detente 
in which music can again be written without 
prejudice of sect or snobbery. 


Sad and Funny 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Apartment. (Leices- 
ter Square Theatre.)— 
The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 
(General release.) 

SENTIMENTAL comedy 

(with the word sentimen- 

tal in its old exact amor- 

ous sense) is one of those 
things that look easy to 
film, and any number of 
directors attempt; but 
how few get away with it! To balance pathos 
and humour, to alternate funny with harrowing 
situations, to make one care for the sufferings of 
those involved (care quite a lot) and at the same 
time make one still capable of enjoying them at 
a fairly lighthearted level: tricky, when you come 
to try. And perhaps trickiest of all is the rather 
dubious story treated with such charm that you 
forgive (or forget) what it’s basically about; 
and it is here that Billy Wilder scores, with his 
heroines (Hepburn, Monroe) to touch the stoniest 
hearts, and his almost always near-perfect touch 
in situations that may sound rather noxious but, 
when he’s done with them, aren’t. Of course that 
still leaves our old friend realism scuffing his 
heels at the door a bit, moralising about (for 
instance) the end of Love in the afternoon, when 





the devoted father sees his child happily off on 
the train with the middle-aged roué (we've got 
rather too closely invoived in their domestic set- 
up, I suppose); and sometimes the intrusion of 
‘real life’ is a bit abrupt in what is, after all, a 
comedy world of confused identities. The A part- 
ment (‘A’ certificate) alternates between the 
possible ‘alternatives as skilfully as you could 
wish: back and forth between sad and funny, 
funny and sad, and its great virtue lies in the fact 
that its two main players are able to be both at 
once: are both cheerful, perky souls of quite 
remarkable pathos, able to stuff quite ordinary 
bits of characterisation with meaning and depth, 
and humour too. Thank -heaven for them both, 
and for the lightness of Billy Wilder’s direction; 
because the story of a man who lends out his 
flat in the evenings and gets a reputation for 
satyriasis among the neighbours doesn’t sound 
all that savoury. 

But savoury Shirley MacLaine and savoury 
Jack Lemmon save the day, two sad comedians 
who never spell Pathos with a capital and make a 
good pair, credible and touching, pleasing rather 
than glamorous, as lift girl and clerk in a sky- 
scraperful of insurance Shirley MacLaine is a 
funny girl who suffers, who nearly always suffers 
so hard you badly want to wallop her tormentors 
(men, of course); and she is the only actress I 
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know who goes actually blotchy with pain, whose 
very skin seems to suffer, and goes very plain, 
and seems to shrink—an odd thing to watch. All 
sorts of unfortunate loves have been hers in the 
past, and here she suffers the long-drawn-out 
misery of an affaire with a married man: the 
bright face she must show unfailingly every 
Monday and Thursday (since her cheerfulness is 
whut he specially likes, and Mondays and Thurs- 
days, rain or shine, are the only days they can 
meet); the train home he mustn’t miss, whatever 
they are talking about, the lipstick he mustn’t get 
on him, however they have felt, the special times, 
like Christmas, that he must always spend away 
from her, the presents she gives him that must 
always be kept at the office. And alternating with 
this very feelingly shown situation (Fred Mac- 
Murray as the lover puts exactly the right degree 
of charm, insensitiveness, and conviction into it) 
are the mechanics of a contrived but neatly timed 
comedy of mixed identities, misunderstandings, 
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and elaborate dénouement. It’s rather too long, 
slow and top-heavy, and just occasionally the 
moods fail to mix and one embarrasses the other, 
but you’d have to go a long way to beat the 
Lemmon-MacLaine partnership, or Wilder’s 
polish that somehow never quite becomes slick. 

It used to seem hard to make children’s films 
without too much whimsy, but the recent Kid- 
napped and now The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (director: Michael Curtiz; ‘U’ certificate) 
manage it. They have found a good, tough and 
fairly uncute Huckleberry in Eddie Hodges 
(Sinatra’s son in A Hole in.the Head), and Jim, 
the runaway slave (Archie Moore), has exactly 
the right attitude towards the young sprat who 
keeps airing his elders’ views on ‘low-down aboli- 
tionists’: so friendly-ironic you hardly sense the 
irony. This turns out to be a warm, lively film, 
with the sort of internal meaning to appeal to 
an older audience and the sort of action to appeal 
to (I should say) ten-year-olds onwards. 


Eden’s War 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Troilus and Cressida. 

(Stratford-upon-Avon.) 
AFTER some years wish- 
fully misreading Shake- 
speare almost as_ per- 
versely as most of our 
directors wilfully mispro- 
duce him, I have to ad- 
mit reluctantly that he 
was no revolutionary. He 
was a conservative paci- 
fist, a Room-at-the-Top 
Person living in fear that 
change and progress and unrest might kick away 
the ladder while he was still climbing it. This is 
why Troilus and Cressida is not an uncompro- 
mising anti-war play. The condemnation of the 
blood-and-sand struggle on the windy plains 
sprang entirely from his distrust of the motives 
of the generals on both sides. He would almost 
have preferred Helen to have been a trade route. 
The play reveals a bourgeois devotion to the 
golden mean as the means to gold. He had a 
shopkeeper’s obsession with peace and order, 
stability and degree—‘untune that string, And 
hark what discord follows.’ Ulysses and Thersites 
are his two marksmen whose withering crossfire 
tiddles the romantic fools and out-of-control 
heroes who would risk chaos simply to return a 
Whore to a cuckold. The first plays Super-ego to 
the second’s Id, rationalising and justifying the 
envious revulsions in the other’s soul. 

One strand of Troilus and Cressida underlines 
the dangers of any excess whether it is a super- 
fluity of love or courage, cowardice or hate. 
Again and again he strikes time’s warning bell. 
The centuries erode all reputation and achieve- 
Ment and sculpt brave monuments into obscene 
and comic poses. The second strand emphasises 
the relativity of human ambitions—‘what is ought 
but as ‘tis valued?’ asks Troilus and he gets his 
our reply when Diomedes promises of Cressida 
to her own worth She shall be prized.’ The two 





strands knot into a noose to hang Homer’s demi" 


gods. Today Shakespeare would be a Left-wing 
Tory—anti-Suez yet anti-Aldermaston. The 
Trojan war might be Eden’s war, born in vanity 
and buried in irresolution. Marlow’s question 
‘Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships?’ becomes contemptuously ironic in Shake- 
speare’s mouth as it shrivels both Queen Helen 
and Sir Anthony. 

The play is as meaty as an egg though much 
of it works more powerfully today on the intellect 
than on the emotions. Between us and the satire 


.Stand great boulders of language like ‘princes 


orgulous’ and ‘strong immures.’ So it is enor- 
mously to the credit of the Stratford production 
by Peter Hall and John Barton that these double- 
meanings and modern parallels strike home much 
more keenly than they did in Tyrone Guthrie’s 
Old Vic version set in Edwardian costume. 
(Though Mr. Guthrie’s conception of Thersites 
as a drunken war correspondent scribbling gossip 
—‘they say he keeps a Trojan drab’—was a stroke 
of genius.) The entire action takes place in a 
sandpit and the battle scenes are fought in thick, 
rolling smog. This seems to have upset some 
critics who enthusiastically cheer the intrusion of 
Brechtian lantern slides to make points which 
Shakespeare would have rolled into image be- 
tween finger and thumb. Sand is the floor of an 
arena, the waste land at the outskirts of an 
empire, the playground of overgrown schoolboys 
—the symbol of barrenness and shiftiness. 

The details of the playing are less satisfactory. 
Neither Troilus nor Cressida really works the 
machinery of Shakespeare’s drama. Denholm 
Elliott is too plumply middle-agting for this 
young lover and once again he is burdened with 
a girlish costume (this time a cute off-one- 
shoulder tunic) which travesties his virility. 
Dorothy Tutin is brilliantly “successful in 
moments. But her first hip-wiggling appearance 
is comically unconvincing, like a child dressed 
up in her mother’s high heels, and her later rant 
and despair lack modulation and veviety of pace. 


*-Peter O’Toole’s moth-eaten Skid-Row Thersites 
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is flawed by the thick-tongued delivery of a man 
spitting out hairs. Some of the smaller parts are 
abominably spoken with that kind of sincere 
inefficiency which used to be the peculiar vice of 
undergraduate amateurs. These are dangerous 
faults in a play so intractably concentrated in its 
language. Even Derek Godfrey’s glittering Hector 
is weakened by a metallic top note which clangs 
at the end of each breath like a brass rat-trap. 
Frances Cuka is still sadly un-Shakespearian, 
though Cassandra may be virtually unplayable 
today (I should risk much to have been in the 
audience with George Moore at Poel’s 1912 pro- 
duction when the role was incarnated in— 
Hermione Gingold). Only Eric Porter as Ulysses 
and Paul Hardwick as Ajax create, in the current 
Stratford vogue-word, ‘definitive’ performances. 
Mr. Porter convinces me that he understands 
those damned spiked sentences, that he is think- 
ing through them, and feeling with them, as they 
unreel—the rarest of all achievements for a 
Shakespearian actor. Mr. Hardwick has an easier 
task—a muscle-bound moronic Ajax from a 
back-street gym—but he fills this simple outline 
with elaborate vigour. Diomedes is the oppor- 
tunity for a new and intelligent young actor with 
2 great deal of authority, David Buck, and Max 
Adrian is memorable as a revue-sketch Pandarus. 


Ballet 


Flying Scott 


CLIVE BARNES 


By 


Over the space of thirty years 
British ballet’s founding mother, 
Marie Rambert, has done the 
State some considerable service. 
Last week her company crowned 
its third and started its fourth 
decade by producing what can 
be called the first of all modern 
ballets, La Sylphide. As befits its Romantic back- 
ground, the ballet is set in Sir Walter’s Scotland. 
The hero James is preparing to marry a village 
girl, Effie, when he is inconveniently yisited by a 
sylph. He follows her to the woods, where his 
efforts to give her mortality prove only too suc- 
cessful, and she loses both wings and life with dis- 
concerting promptitude Effie, understandably 
piqued by James’s behaviour, marries his rival 
Gurn. 

The Ballet Rambert production (which with 
surprising insensitivity has been rechristened 
The Sylph) is mounted from the Copenhagen 
version by the Swedish ballerina Elsa Marianne 
von Rosen and her husband, the Danish ballet 
historian Allan Fridericia. The result gives a 
fine idea of Bournonville’s robust, inventive 
choreography and also conveys the sweet, linger- 
ing atmosphere of Romanticism and the essen- 
tial strain of gallantry that Schumann caught 
in describing Chopin’s music as ‘cannons buried 
in flowers.’ The music by the Danish Lovenskjold 
is pale and uninteresting and it is not here helped 
by being thinly played—with one trumpet suc- 
cessfully trying to sound like the massed brass 
of .Kneller Hall—or by the use of a five-minute 
overture better suited to curdle milk than to 
set the scene. 

Apart from Bournonville’s ever-remarkable 
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ghoreography (only Ashton and Balanchine are 
his modern equals for fluency), the success of 
the production lies in its performance. Elsa 
Marianne von Rosen makes the kind of sylph 
every nice boy wants to take home to mother. 
Gently smiling like the pale gold of a Stock- 
holm morning, she flits through the ballet with 
an unfeigned coquetry that could well put the 
stoutest Scots heart off his oats. Flemming 
Flindt, a young principal dancer from Copen- 
hagen, has improved vastly since he was last 
in London.. With stallion virility and kilt flying, 
he whirls crisply through Bournonville’s buoyant 
choreography. But such excellence in the Bour- 
nonville style could be expected of the Scan- 
dinavian guests and the surprise came with the 
performance of the company. 

The Bournonville style is quite different from 
the English—the movements are softer and 
rounder, jumps higher and lighter with the back- 
leg bent, beaten steps are clearer and more in- 
tricate and the whole impression is more dashing 
but less brilliant. Equally the style of .mime, 
orderly, coherent and largely naturalistic, is a 
far‘ cry from the Russian Maryinsky sign- 
language we poor English have inherited. Under 
the tutélage of von Rosen, the Rambert dancers 
took all this in their stride. Shirley Dixon’s 
moppet of an Effie, June Sandbrook’s stylistically 
impeccable Sylph’s best friend, Kenneth Banner- 
man’s blithely danced Highlander and John 
Chesworth’s credible Gurn were all genuine 
creations. Gillian Martlew as the Witch, who not 
only foretells James’s doom but engineers it, 
went one better by giving a performance worthy 
of the Danes themselves. 


The Lost 
Europeans 


EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


“A. brilliant, hard picture, not only of 
Berlin, with its special atmosphere of corrup- 
tion and Third-Man fantasy, but of post-war 
Germany as a whole . . . has the pace and 
readability of a high-class thriller.”— . p. 
scott, S. Times. 18s. 


The African 


WILLIAM CONTON 


A first novel by a West African which pro- 
vides a fascinating insight into the processes 
of thought and experience which can shape 
a great African leader. 15s. 


Men Die 


H. L. HUMES 


“I find it impossible to do critical justice to 
Men Die in this space. The dialogue are 
incisive, the Ulyssen soliloquy excellently 
done. Read it, and you will want torread it 
again.” —D. B. OLDROYD, Oxford Mail. 15s. 
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Inconsequences 


By PETER 


I BEGIN to incline to 
consider tentatively the 
probability that Mr. 
Harold Pinter’s talent is 
in the nature of a 
brilliant spoof. Nobody 
in the present day and 
his right mind would 
make such a bold, un- 
equivocal statement with- 
out taking much thought, 
and even instruction—I 
have endeavoured in both 
respects, and it is certainly exciting to find a 
young writer receiving quite as many column 
inches of attention as Mr. Pinter drew in last 
Sunday’s heavies. 

Mr. Pinter’s new TV play Night School was 
about a young lag returning home to find that his 
aunts have let his room to a night-club hostess 
who is posing, for no clear reason (not that Mr. 
Pinter normally reckons to descend to the level 
of the comprehensible), as a schoolteacher. It 
was undoubtedly of more interest than a dozen 
Plays of the Week. I am delighted also to know 
that The Caretaker is a hit on the stage—there 
has always been a soft spot in the cumulative 
heart of the more intellectual English playgoers 
for stuff they cannot understand. 

It seems to me a case of the skill of the 
tongue deceiving the head. Nobody has caught 
so perfectly as Mr. Pinter the dissonances, in- 
coherences, repetitions and confusions of ordi- 
nary speech. To object that dialogue should mean 
selection is to miss (or even make) his point: 
he selects most cunningly, and his memory must 
be the nearest living thing to a tape recorder. 
Indeed, his only rival in this way is Mr. Clive 
Exton—but when all is said and done, what 
makes Exton notable is not simply that he has 
an uncanny ear for dialogue, but that he writes 
of human beings with all his heart and emotions. 

What are Mr. Pinter’s qualities? Wit is. cer- 
tainly one of them. Nobody exploits better the 
current taste for scatty humour, as in, ‘Don’t 
shout at your aunt, she’s deaf!’: in fact, the 
ex-convict’s two aunts (beautifully played by 
Vivien Merchant and Iris Vandeleur) are equal 
to the best of any of Gert and Daisy’s music-hall 
sketches. The question is really whether they 
amount to anything more, and here the doubts 
creep in. Funny, yes, but as O’Casey’s Irishman 
said, I see no miraculous meaning jumping out 
of it all. Does Mr. Pinter plead that his only 
object is to amuse? In that case, he cuts the 
ground from under the feet of his advocates. 

What I suspect is that Mr. Pinter has learned 
how to play an incomparable game of Inconse- 
quences. The dialogue is so true to life, we 
may easily assume there must be life in it, and 
from that there is the merest half-step to finding 
a meaning. Nothing is more satisfying than to 





endow an author with your own interpretation. - 


Moreover, as-a former. actor himself, Mr. Pinter 


writes the kind of parts that actors dreati ‘of, ” 


AS 


FORSTER 


and on television he has been lucky enough to 
find in Miss Joan Kemp Welch. a producer 
whose brilliance is ideally suited to his own. 


But it is the very brilliance that lays bare ; 


the paucity of purpose That effective cha-cha 
music at the beginning, for instance, how really 
did it match the story? And when the tape 
recorder is momentarily switched off, the result 


is plain awful. Would any hostess, let alone | 
schoolteacher, say to an ex-convict: ‘I’m terribly 9 


interested in prison life—you must come in some 


night and have some coffee and tell me all | 


about it’? 


The nearest to a point I can deduce from § 
Mr. Pinter’s plays is a fixation about schizo- 9 
phrenia, as witness the two brothers in The§ 
Caretaker who together might make a whole soul, § 
and the speech about electric-shock treatment, as 
well as the convict and the double-life girl here, | 
But while a dramatist is fully entitled to plug § 


a single theme, we may equally expect that 


by his fourth or fifth effort something more like 7 


a clear conclusion will have emerged. But then, 


as one of the younger reactionaries in the busi- " 
ness, I tend to prefer drama in which characters § 


do get through to each other, do make sense 


and do speak the same language. After all, it | 


was a politician who said that words were given 
us to hide our thoughts, not a dramatist. 
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FROM THE JACKET BY JOHN WARD, A.R.A. 


THE 
CHEERFUL 
DAY 


NAN FAIRBROTHER 


‘A brilliant and at times oddly 
poetical book’ 

PETER GREEN, The Bookman 
‘Grace and good sense . . . delight- 
ful’ The Times 18s net 
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No Room for Hooper 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


OR a man who, on his own confession, detests 
Fir lenses of publicity, an image of Mr. 
Waugh has registered with surprising clarity on 
the public retina. It 1s partly, of course, the 
urbanity with which he expresses illiberal, un- 
fashionable opinions that has made his rare state- 
ments in propria persona so memorable. And it is 
precisely the scope and intensity of his rejection 
of the twentieth century—and of a good deal of 
the nineteenth, too, I should imagine—that has 
made him so pungent a present force. If Gilbert 
Harding can earn surcease from schoolmastering 
by gently grumbling, ‘t is not hard to see how 
much more effective M1. Waugh is likely to be, 
dealing out his acerbities on Face to Face. This 
is the latest, still vibrating image; and its frag- 
mented, faddy. turbulent presence in certain of 
his books is surely their most tiresome feature. 

For Mr. Waugh reigns undisturbed as the fun- 
niest of living English writers. He is also one of 
the most technically adroit. The Ordeal of Gil- 
bert Pinfold, that extraordinary experiment in 
semi-autobiography, opens thus: 

It may happen in the next hundred years that 
the English novelists of the present day will 
come to be valued as we now value the artists 
and craftsmen of the late eighteenth century. 
The originators, the exuberant men, are extinct 
and in their place subsists and modestly flour- 
ishes a generation notable for elegance and 
variety of contrivance. 

It would be difficult to think of a novelist to 
whom the pleasantly Augustan terms of that final 
phrase better apply than to Mr. Waugh himself: 
he is, one suspects, aware of this. “Writing should 
be like clockwork,’ is another of his dicta and his 
own work, with its fine timing and cunning intri- 
cacy of incident, supports the comparison well 
enough. In early books like Decline and Fall and 
Vile Bodies (and how bored Mr. Waugh must be 
by now with the constant invocation of his first 
two novels), a comic world of mad parties, smart 
talk, fast cars and corruption in modishly high 
places—the Twenties, in fact, of the gossip 
column rather than that of the General Strike— 
is set revolving with dexterity and a chilly poise. 
There are already examples of the characteristic 
throw-away joke—young Tangent’s amputated 
foot, Mr. Prendergast’: murder—that is to be- 
come a full-grown element of later books. In 
Black Mischief, a young man unwittingly devours 
his girl-friend for dinner; and in The Loved One, 
aN amorous mortician fixes smiles on his subjects’ 
faces as a delicate tribute to the co-worker he 
adores. Somewhere along the line that runs from 
Harry Graham to Tom Lehrer Mr. Waugh pur- 
loined something for art. 

There seems, however, to be fairly general 
agreement that the purest form of this art is to 
be found in the earliest books. Certainly they 
contain few indications of the author’s presence, 
Working as they do through swift, Firbankian 
cutting from one dialogue-episode to the next. 
They are harsh, exact farce; not satire. They play 
On the surface of the emotions, never quite releas- 
ing them. Their pace and poise, the sense they 


_ communicate of ‘playing & ‘game,’ debar _the 


oe. 
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reader from complicity in the circumstances of 
stupidity, mutilation, and betrayal; in making 
fun out of conventionaily serious occasions, they 
give a sort of dispensation from the everyday 
stress of reacting. Pity and anger are in abeyance 
and laughter may come as much from the sense 
of relief from these as from anything else; for 
once the awful human exactions are not being 
made. The point is worth taking at this length, if 
only because hesitations creep in with Mr. 
Waugh’s fourth novel, A Handful of Dust. Tony 
Last may be presented as a creature of supine 
permissiveness in the best Pennyfeather tradition, 
but he is unusually well documented for a Waugh 
hero, principally with forms of nostalgia—for his 
Gothic country house and a roomful of child- 
hood mementoes: some sympathy seems to have 
been extended to his creation. The torments to 
which he is subjected before he makes a break 
for the jungle and an original doom, though 
decked out with brilliancies of comedy, are so 
elaborated that one carries away an uneasy sense 
of some principle of masochism slithering just 
below the decorous surface. 


There were occasions for doubt, then, about 
the art of Mr. Waugh some time before the 
appearance in 1945 of his most ambitious novel, 
Brideshead Revisited. All the world might love 
a laugher, but there were those who had begun 
to ask themselves what exactly they were being 
invited to laugh at. While Mr. Waugh manipu- 
lated his figures of fantasy through upper-class 
situations, and for just so long as the conventions 
remained those of a game, there was no point in 
being incensed because he wasn’t also purveying 
a ‘criticism of life.” Anyone who looked for a 
larger pattern in Vile Bodies or Scoop would be 
deservedly disappointed. It is, after all, important 
not to expect from Mr. Waugh’s comedies more 
than they engage to give. Pinfold was ‘neither a 
soldier nor a regular soldier; the part for which 
he cast himself was a combination of eccentric 
don and testy colonel and he acted it strenuously.’ 
Annoyance at certain quirky interpolations may 
lead one. to miss much that is genuinely 
witty and finely conceived. But Brideshead Re- 
visited, now reissued with various alterations,* 
was a different matter: an enormously wrought- 
upon novel of serious intent. In the author’s own 
words, it ‘lost me such esteem as I once enjoyed 
among my contemporaries,’ and I am bound to 
say that it seems to me still (the sixty or so 
additions and excisions are in no way fundamen- 
tal) a basically sapless piece of work, for all the 
audacities of structure, language and aim. The 
extent to which an author endorses the acts and 
beliefs of one of his characters is generally hard 
and hazardous to assess, but there is every 
indication here that Mr. Waugh wholeheartedly 
indulged himself, through the narrator Charles 
Ryder, in a kind of ornate justification of the 
desires on which his less attractive prejudices are 
based. 





* BRIDESHEAD REVISITED. By Evelyn Waugh. A 
Revised Edition with a New Preface. (Chapman and 
Hall, 18s.) 
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Ryder comes back tu Brideshead, the country 
seat of the Catholic Marchmains, an officer in 
time of war. The great house is empty and 
bruised: only Nanny Hawkins lives on in the 
nursery. Ryder remembers its glories, twenty 
years back, and his relations with its occupants: 
his Oxford days with Sebastian, the alcoholic 
charmer; his passionate affair with the sister 
Julia after her marriage to a rich parvenu 
politician; the deaths of Lady Marchmain and of 
her husband, who returned from Italy with a 
mistress to breathe his last. We are told that 
Ryder, too, has become a Catholic before the 
end; his conversion seems to be intended as 
somehow redemptive of the household’s tragedies, 
the possible outcome of Marchmain’s return to 
the faith on his death-bed and of Julia’s heart- 
broken refusal of profane love. It isn’t-easy for 
a non-believer to give any value to this Divine 
‘twitch of the thread’ that recalls the Marchmains 
from pagan happiness to their first allegiance, 
though it might be noted by those as mystified as 
I that The Tablet found it ‘a great apologetic 
work in the larger and more humane sense.’ In 
the event, any apologetics that count in the book 
are firmly harnessed to the worlds of youthful 
dissipation and aristocratic high life. It is as if 
Mr. Waugh’s ambivalent feelings for titles and 
landed splendours had at last resolved into an 
unquestioning adulation. Religion exists here 
(and this is not to put in question the sincerity of 
Mr. Waugh’s private beliefs) only in so far as it 
adorns the Marchmains; it is another facet of 
their excellence. 


The Arcadian defence of romantic imma- 
turity is wonderfully attempted. There is some- 
thing high and courageous in the pre-Raphaelite 
and Yellow Book imagery with which Ryder 
systematically inflates the passing moment. 
Sebastian is straight from Wilde: ‘entrancing 
with that epicene beaut, which in extreme youth 
sings aloud for love and withers at the first cold 
wind.’ Together, they pass through ‘that low door 
in the wall—which opened on an enclosed and 
enchanted garden’; in all their sins there was 
something of ‘nursery freshness.’. All Mr. 
Waugh’s considerable powers, of humour, 
vivacity and pathos, are devoted to persuading the 
reader of the importance of this prolongation of 
childhood, and there are many good ‘scenes’ 
broadcast throughout, but no power on earth 
could conceal the essential hollowness of the 
matter. And, since Ryder is so occupied in its 
defence, he forfeits the respect needed to carry 
him through the further developments of love 
and suffering. The most notorious nastiness 
comes, of course, in Ryder’s condescensions to 
Hooper, the mean Common Man. The good cap- 
tain meditates on the ‘high-spirited, serious, 
chivalrous, other-worldly’ members of the upper 
class who were killed ir the First War: 


These men must die to make a world for 
Hooper; they were the aborigines, vermin by 
right of law, to be shot off at leisure so that 
things might be safe for the travelling salesman, 
with his polygonal pince-nez. his fat wet hand- 
shake, his grinning dentures. 


But Hoopers died, too, one wants to cry out, in 
their tens of thousands to make the world safe 
for well-nourished snobs like Ryder: one cry is 
as valid as the other. Some of the lushness has 
been pruned back in this new version, ‘Com- 
munists’ become ‘anarchists’ on page 112, and 
Brideshead’s unfortunate fiancée no longer ‘might 
be Irish or Jewish or both.’ It is suggested on the 
jacket that ‘comparison of the two texts will no 
doubt provide the subject of many a student's 
thesis.’ I like to think that Mr. Waugh himself 
had a sardonic hand in this particular suggestion. 





A Lot of Nothing 


The Forms of Things Unknown. By Herbert 
Read. (Faber, 25s.) 


Sir Hersert Reap refers to his book as ‘un- 
dogmatic musings.’ This is quite a fair descrip- 
tion. It is a collection of essays, and Read 
pursues his familiar themes, of the significance 
of art, its meaning for the individual and its role 
in society, through fourteen rambling chapters of 
intellectually self-indulgent reflections, which 
reveal little in the way of coherent argumentative 
intention. The book has a certain rough shape, 
in moving from considerations about artistic 
creation and the nature of art, through the 
psychology of the artist and the psychological 
content of artistic images, to some social and 
moral -questions. It also has, in a very general 
sense, an overall purpose: to insist on the 
importance of art to any rounded and healthy 
life, both personal and social, and to give an 
account, philosophical and psychological, of both 
art and life, which will make clear this 
importance. 

This has been Read’s purpose through many 
years; against Philistinism and indifference, he 
has continued to ask important questions, to 
encourage the appreciation of modern art, in 
particular, and to give his voice to humanitarian 
social ends. It is his own view, however, that 
to do these admirable things is not enough; what 
we need is also some answers to the important 
questions, some understanding of the nature of 
art which will make it clear why it is an essential 
element in human life, and not merely a decora- 
tive indulgence of a sufficiently advanced society. 
Yet when we look in Read’s work for some 
answers, we find in the end none at all. 

Consider, for instance, what Read says that art 
is. Read holds that art is a kind of language, an 
objective system of communication. This says 
little, unless we are told what kind of communi- 
cation art is and what it communicates. About 
what Read says on this—and it is a good deal— 
the only certain thing is that it.\cannot all be 
true. Near the beginning, he suggests that art 
tells us about a special realm of truth: ‘it is a 
unique mode of discourse, giving access to areas 
of knowledge that are closed to other types of 
discourse.’ Later on he says, ‘Modern art—art 
such as Picasso’s and Moore’s—is significant but 
not significant of any expressible ideas. It gives 
concrete existence to what is numinous, what is 
beyond the limits of rational discourse... .’ 
This seems to make the same point, except that 
it mysteriously makes it as a special point about 
modern art. Still later, however, he says that all 
art is ‘an objective symbol for a feeling or 
emotion.’ But feelings and emotions are not— 


surely—themselves numinous, nor closed to other 
sorts of discourse. So far, the reader may 
be encouraged to attempt to reconcile these, and 
other, conflicting remarks into some more 
coherent argument. He may be excused if his 
enthusiasm wanes when, after another seventy 
pages, Read confronts him with the blank 
assertion that ‘reason depends on an agreed 
system of signs, whereas in art every image, until 
it becomes a cliché and therefore dead, is 
individual and arbitrary,’ which undermines the 
entire thesis of the objective artistic ‘language’ 
which has been canvassed before. 

This last passage indeed raises another problem 
for Read’s views. In the psychological part of 
the book, he shows himself much attached to 
the Jungian theory of the collective unconscious 
and the presence in it of certain ‘archetypal 
images, to which the artist inevitably turns as 
sources of power and significance. It is very 
obscure how such images can become clichés, 
or (to put it another way) how it can matter if 
they do; since the whole idea is that we have in 
these a stock of fairly determinate images which 
constitute the fundamental raw material of the 
artist’s communication. It is odd and significant 
that the only particular work of art to whose 
imagery Read tries to apply the theory in detail 
is Picasso’s Guernica, a painting which he rather 
guardedly tells us he now rates lower than he 
used to—because, apparently, its symbols have 
become clichés. What it is for one of these 
symbols to become a cliché, and how this pos- 
sibility is related to the theory of the collective 
unconscious and the artistic language, are things 
that Read never tries to explain. 

Yet this is what he must try to explain, if his 
theory is to be of: the slightest use for criticism 
or the understanding of art. Here, I think, is the 
fundamental criticism of Read’s musings. If they 
did assist, however obliquely and associatively, 
in the appreciation of actual works of art, their 
incoherence would not be totally fatal: one 
would ignore the book’s claim to contain ‘Essays 
towards the Aesthetic Philosophy,’ and look out 
hopefully for pieces of critical help. But the 
momentum of ungoverned muddle is too strong, 
and distinctions of critical sensibility collapse 
into the same confusion as distinctions of reason. 
It emerges from this book, for instance, that in 
Read’s view surrealism and contemporary 
tachisme or action painting are very much the 
same sort of thing, both attempts to tap more 
directly than earlier art the forces of the un- 
conscious. Yet he himself says in the same breath 
of certain paintings of the latter type that ‘they 
are produced by arbitrary methods . . . colours 
tossed on to the canvas very much in the same 
Way as one tosses dice in a game of chance. .. .” 
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How does the unconscious influence the tossj 

of dice? Here, as elsewhere, Read seems astop- 
ishingly to confuse the idea of allowing random 
chance to shape a work of art (or, as it has been 
called in other cases, anti-art) with the quite 
different activity, characteristic of much sup. 
realism, of the meticulous delineation of images 
supposedly emergent from the unconscious, It 
may be that there are connections to be drawn 
between the two; but.Read does not draw con- 


nections, he merely obliterates distinctions. Much | 


the same can be said of most of the criticism in 
the book; everywhere the same limp and foggy 
gesture. For all its good intent, it is just a lot of 
nothing. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 


Australian Renaissance 


The Roaring Twenties. By Jack Lindsay. (Bodley 
Head, 25s.) 


Many Australians (I would have been one, once) 
have thought that the Fascist movement located 
in Sydney in D. H. Lawrence’s Kangaroo was 
a slander on our egalitarian, fair-go com- 
munity: something seen by Lawrence in alien 
Italy and improbably transferred by Lawrence- 
in-a-hurry for plot purposes. True enough, we 
had a minute Fascist movement in the late 
Thirties, and the battles foreshadowed in 
Kangaroo: 

The meeting in the Adyar Hall 

Ended in unseemly .brawl 

And Stephenson was showered with bricks 

By patriotic Bolsheviks. 
But surely there were no Fascists, even in 
embryo, in the early Twenties? 

We were wrong, and Lawrence was right. Jack 
Lindsay’s clear and candid account of the intel- 
lectual climate of Sydney in 1921-26 discloses 
that there was nothing imported about the ugly 
‘Australia First’ of the Thirties: its roots lay in 
the sort of thinking some of our ablest Austra- 
lians were doing just after the First World 
War, when Lawrence passed that amazing six 
weeks in 1922 sensing the way the wind 
was blowing. It flourished in — provincial 
capitals: Milan, Munich, the Middle West; and 
in Australia the brilliant and strident Lindsay 
clan of painters and writers innocently and 
independently came to a similar position, which 
this Lindsay faithfully records. The bright young 
men had absorbed, more deeply than they 
thought, the hot-house nationalism which the war 
had generated. They had turned radically against 
Christianity, then at its lowest ebb. Sensitive, 
needing to feel sensitive even if they were not, 
they were glad they were appalled by the 
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corrugated-iron culture which followed the war, 
and the ‘business baboons’ and ‘money morons 
who were detected doing well out of it. They 
were disgusted by the puerilities of old-fashioned 

litics, which had culminated in the absurdity 
of the lost war (lost, even in Australia, because 
no one could win any more). And a special 
Australian cause: the creeping, deadly inferiority 
we all feel. So the brightest Australians of the 
generation before mine turned to Nietzsche, 
generated a crude vitalist position and joined 
sex as if it was a political party; and when Law- 
rence was looking at us. they were guzzling beer 
and talking about the Creative Will and Eternal 
Recurrence and the rest of it. Exactly, in fact, as 
Roo talks in Kangaroo. 


The immediate result was the ‘Australian 
Graeco-Roman Renaissance,’ which has jammed 
our art galleries and public parks with satyrs and 
dryads and gigantic mammary pictures. Politi- 
cally, the Australian Renaissance with its under- 
tone of the ‘Ubermensch concept’ and ‘teaching 
morality with the whip’ led, in the hands of its 
minor followers, to the Saalschlacht in the Adyar 
Hall: our Thirties were as sad and ugly as every- 
one else’s. But Mr. Lindsay himself came to 
London in 1926, saw from afar where the move- 
ment was leading, stood Hegel on his head, as 
the precedent goes, and became a Marxist. 


The fate of the movement in Australia was 
ironic. Frantically anti-bourgeois, our renais- 
sance men found a rich and ready market among 
the very business baboons they hated. I remem- 
ber a pathetic monument to these lost years, an 
eight-foot-by-fourteen oil painting which used to 
hang in the main hal! of Central Railway in 
Sydney: it showed a big-busted classical scene, 
bubbling with pagan life, and had been renamed 
by its proud owners ‘Odysseus brings Schweppes 
Soda Water to Calypso and the Maidens on the 
Island of Ogygia.” They were good men gone 
terribly wrong, and Mr Lindsay has written an 
honest and moving book about his contempor- 
aries, no worse because it shows the staggering 
prescience of Kangaroo. The Lindsay clan, by 
the way, refused to meet Lawrence when he was 
in Sydney: what could a decadent Englishman 
tell them? 

MURRAY SAYLE 


Friends of the Artist 


Matiese from the Life. By Raymond Escholier. 
(Faber, 63s.) 

Portrait of Manet. Edited by Pierre Courthion 
and Pierre Cailler. (Cassell, 30s.) 

Degas, Manet, Morisot. By Paul Valéry. Col- 
lected Works, Vol 12. Edited by Jackson 
Mathews. (Routledge, 25s.) 


‘ALL that is to be known about me is contained 
in Escholier’s book. I revised it myself.’ Matisse’s 
fulsome tribute is quoted by Faber’s blurb- 
Writer who doesn’t seem to have realised that it 
tefers, not to Matisse from the Life, but to an 
earlier book on Matisse by the same author 
Which appeared in 1937. Since M. Escholier’s 
new volume includes an account of his funeral 
it may be doubted whether Matisse revised it. 
Nor can one pretend that this ragbag of a book 
Presents anything like an authoritative account 
of Matisse’s life and work—there is simply no 
comparison between it and Alfred Barr’s monu- 
mental study, for example. M. Escholier’s strong 
point is that he knew Matisse, and the letters and 
other unpublished material that he prints cer- 
tainly give his book a permanent value. But the 
text is padded out with gossipy chitchat and 
enormously long quotations, sometimes pertinent, 
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often not, from other writers. One moves directly 
from an account of Matisse’s art school to an 
appreciation of his wife’s cooking and then on 
to the impact of his visit to Italy. There are pas- 
sages of complete irrelevance, whereas crucial 
events, like the summer spent at St: Tropez with 
Signac and Cross in 1904, are not mentioned at 
all. Dates are often wrong or omitted altogether 
—M. Escholier does not seem to have read Barr’s 
book very attentively. He is also quickly in deep 
water when he attempts to say something on his 
own behalf about Matisse’s pictures. 


And yet one has to admit that the book is well 
worth reading: one accepts the muddle and the 
irrelevancies because so much of Matisse him- 
self comes through. The translation seems ade- 
quate and so far as I can judge faithful, though 
a passage critical of a former Prime Minister’s 
abilities as a painter has for some reason been 
removed. There are a number of illustrations, but 
curiously enough they seem to have been chosen 
to fit Mr. Wilenski’s five-page introduction (a 
lightning survey of Matisse’s artistic develop- 
ment) and not M. Escholier’s 200-page text. 


Portrait of Manet is an anthology of writings 
about the painter by his friends and contempor- 
aries. A few unrevealing letters and all the 
important early articles are reprinted, but the 
most interesting part of the book is that devoted 
to Manet’s life. By drawing on every available 
first-hand source a picture is built up, documen- 
tary-fashion, and in the case of Manet the result 
is much more satisfactory than a biography. The 
reader is spared an author's speculations, and left 
with a distinct if not completely definable impres- 
sion. This is as it should be: Manet was a reticent 
man, and his character. has always baffled those 
who studied him. An elegant ‘bourgeois, anxious 
for public success, he nevertheless painted the 
most shockingly realist pictures of his day. He 
was a charmer, and a marvellous painter, but is 
this all? One feels there must have been some- 
thing altogether exceptional about a man who 
won the friendship of Baudelaire, Zola and 
Mallarmé in turn. 


The editing and presentation of Paul Valéry’s 
writings on art are exemplary in every 
way, though one wonders sometimes whether 
Valéry deserves it. He plainly didn’t consider the 
introduction to an exhibition catalogue or to a 
book of plates a very demanding commission, 
and seems usually to have thrown together a 
collection of anecdotes and_ philosophical 
speculations and left it at that. Yet at its best (as 
in the Corot essay or in ‘Degas Dance Drawing’ 
which fills up nearly. half the book) this be- 
comes almost an art form in itself. Valéry was a 
man with original ideas about art, and one for- 
gives a great deal of elegant word-spinning for 
the flashes of brilliance. 


As Douglas Cooper points out in a most 
illuminating preface, Valéry’s interests in the 
visual arts were severely restricted, and he was 
strangely unable or unwilling to accept the art of 
his own time. He had every possible advantage: 
a friend of Mallarmé, related by marriage to 
Berthe Morisot, he knew Renoir and Degas well. 
But this did not stop him from regarding impres- 
sionism and everything that followed as decadent. 
In many respects Valéry was the complete re- 
actionary, a warning against listening to literary 
men holding forth on modern art, because one 
would have thought that he if anyone would 
have seen the point of what Cézanne and 
Gauguin -were doing. In view of what he writes 
the fact that he was younger than Matisse is al- 
most beyond belief. 

ALAN BOWNESS 
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tion.” The Times 
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Plotting for Science 


The Royal Society: Its Origins and “Founders. 
Edited by Sir Harold Hartley. (The Royal 
Society, 35s.) 

History of the Royal Society, by Thomas Sprat. 
Edited by Jackson I. Cope and Harold 
Whitmore Jones. (Routledge, 50s.) 


THE Royal Society originated in a successful 
piece of chicanery. The group of scientists who 
formed its nucleus had almost all been closely 
. associated with the Parliamentary cause during 
the interregnum. Many had been intruded into 
Oxford when the university was purged of royal- 
ists and drones, and had made it a leading centre 
of science for the last time before the present 
century. They were driven from Oxford when 
the King returned, of course; and they were 
politically a pretty subversive-looking lot. Headed 
by John Wilkins, Oliver Cromwell’s brother-in- 
law, they included John Wallis, who had decoded 
royalist cyphers during the civil war; William 
Petty, Commonwealth Surveyor of Ireland; 
Jonathan Goddard, Cromwell’s physician; and 
the distinguished young men whom these scholars 
had attracted to Oxford. Baconian science had 
received no recognition at Charles I’s cotrt; and 
there was real danger that it would fall into 
disrepute in the orgy of reaction which followed 
the restoration of Charles II. 

The scientists averted this by a peculiarly 
smooth operation. They collected a tame mathe- 
matical peer, a budding bishop or two, several 
lords, courtiers and gentlemen who dabbled in 
science; and through their influence got the wily 
Charles II to become their patron. By this adroit 
move the only organised body capable of for- 
warding the interests of experimental science was 
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held together and made respectable. Royal 
patronage protected the Society from the many 
clerical enemies who were gunning for it. As late 
as 1667, when Thomas Sprat published the semi- 
official History of the Royal Society, he still, 
thought it necessary to defend the Society from 
allegations of atheism and political subversion. 
But—as their Puritan upbringing should have 
taught the scientists—your sins are sure to find 
you out. In the long run the manceuvre cost 
science dear. Sprat deliberately advertised its 
appeal as ‘a Study that as well fits the most negli- 
gent minds as the most industrious.’ The Society 
was flooded with wealthy dilettantes, interested 
in astrology, alchemy, sympathetic medicine; or 
prepared to receive tips on how to exploit the 
minerals on their estates. Few of these amateurs 
were willing to soil their hands with serious 
experiments. So long, as the generation of Parlia- 
mentarian scientists ran the Society, it flourished; 
but by the end of the century dilettantism had 
triumphed, and the Society went to sleep for the 
best part of a century. 

The volume edited by Sir Harold Hartley con- 
tains biographies of twenty of the founders, and 
a useful summary of the Society’s origins by 
Professor McKie, who rightly emphasises the 
importance in its pre-history of London generally 
and Gresham College in particular. Some con- 
tributors are a little shaky on their history. 
Cromwell is described as Lord Protector five 
years before that office existed, and the Society 
is credited with ‘the adoption of a plain and 
simple style in place of the elaborate rhetoric of 
the Puritan writers.’ In fact the Puritan preachers 
(with whom the early scientists were so closely 
associated) had made simplicity of style a point 
of principle. ‘The elaborate rhetoric’ from 
which Puritans and scientists saved prose was 
that of the university divines, to whom science 
was anathema. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


For Liberals 


Common Sense About the Arab World. By 
Erskine B. Childers. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Nasser’s New Egypt. By Keith Wheelock. (Atlan- 

tic Books: Stevens, 30s.) 
Nasser of Egypt. By Wilton Wynn. (Arlington 
Books, Boston, $3.95.) 


Durinc the last few years the leaders of public 
opinion have done a memorable job in misre- 
presenting the Middle East. On a succession of 
events and issues the British public has been 
offered the wrong end of the stick and has firmly 
grasped it. In most cases the prevailing orthodoxy 
is almost the reverse of the truth, and the latest 
addition to Gollancz’s useful Common Sense 
series is thus extremely welcome. 

Mr. Childers is particularly good on the 
question of democracy. The most optimis- 
tic Victorian liberal would not have expected 
to find democracy in the Arab world, yet its 
absence is apparently offensive to many 
alleged ‘liberals’ of the present time. Even if 
these people cannot understand that throughout 
most of the area economic and social conditions 
make genuine democracy impossible, they 
should at least be able to grasp that Western 
democracy has been discredited in the minds of 
many Arabs, first by the parody of it with which 
the Arabs of the ancien régime attempted to 
disguise the corruption and oppression of their 
rule, and secondly by the way the Western demo- 
cracies have behaved in the Middle East. Arabs 
are no more inclined to adopt Western demo- 
cracy immediately than Cavour after the Risor- 
gimento was fired with the ambition to attempt 
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any slavish imitations of the political system of 
Austro-Hungary. 

Mr. Wheelock has no illusions about Egyptian 
‘democracy’ before the 1952 revolution, but the 
strength of his book lies in economic and social 
affairs. During some long visits to Egypt he has 
interviewed innumerable officials and politicians 
and has done somé remarkably astute detective 
work on Egyptian official figures. The result is an 
authoritative analysis of such subjects as the 
agrarian reform (‘a tremendous success’), the 
potable water scheme, housing, social security, 
industry, and Liberation Province (‘an ignomin- 
ious failure’). Mr. Wheelock thinks that ‘definite 
agricultural progress has been made since 1952,’ 
but points out that the rate of land reclamation 
‘falls far short of keeping pace with the needs of 
Egypt’s rapidly expanding population.’ 

Not all of Mr. Wheelock’s conclusions can be 
confidently accepted, but his book, so long as he 
is discussing these subjects on which he is expert, 
is rewarding; and it is a pity that he did not con- 
fine it to them instead of extending it to include 
both politics and foreign policy. He is well aware 
that in the Egypt of 1952 the army was the only 
possible agent of reform and regeneration, but 
he evidently retains a prejudice against military 
interference in politics and usually writes like a 
prim young Jeffersonian who has never heard of 
the Pentagon. 

Although he occasionally includes facts which 
do not fit in with the traditional misrepresentation 
of the Middle East scene, he fails to draw con- 
clusions from them, and he uses the emotive and 
tendentious language traditional to this theme. 
He apparently has a conditioned reflex which 
forces him to insert the word ‘aggressive’ when- 
ever he refers to President Nasser’s policy. The 
calibre of his judgment on foreign affairs can be 
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assessed from his belief that Mr. Dulles’s decision 
not to finance the Aswan Dam was ‘a wise one.’ 
‘As a cold diplomatic riposte designed to check a 
deteriorating political situation, it had much in its 
favour. And later, ‘When Premier Nehru, 
Premier Mohammed Daoud of Afghanistan, and 
others’ visited Cairo, they came, Mr. Wheelock re- 
assures us, ‘as political equals, not as disciples of 
Nasser’s “positive neutrality.” ’ Equally enlight- 
ening is the bold sentence “There is no denying 
that Nasser called for the liberation of the Arab 
world from Morocco to Baghdad, but this was 
not incompatible with the broad aims of Arab 
nationalism.’ 

Where he is weak, Mr. Wilton Wyrn is 
strongest. For years the correspondent of the 
Associated Press and one of the best-informed 
men in Cairo, he succeeds in presenting a bril- 
liantly credible picture of President Nasser and 
in explaining the meaning of such things as Arab 
nationalism and Nasserism. Mr. Wynn pitied the 
British correspondents in Cairo during the Suez 
crisis. ‘Their editors were demanding copy on the 
desperate plight of British nationals endangered 
by infuriated mobs stirred up by their demagogic 
dictator, but even the most imaginative newsmen 
could not paint a picture of danger for the British 
community in Cairo during the hot days of 
August, 1956. Cairo was strictly business as usual. 
One editor wired his correspondent: 

WE CERTAIN THERE BETTER COLOR STORY ON 
STATUS BRITISH CIVILIANS EGYPT THAN YET BEEN 
FILED STOP THIS IS MOMENT IN HISTORY WHICH 
YOU PRIVILEGED TO REPORT AND WE EXPECT YOU 
UPCOME WITH PHRASEMAKING  PACESETTING 
HEARTRENDING COPY SOONEST.’ 
Shades of Mr. Waugh’s Lord Copper and the 
Daily Beast! 
IAN GILMOUR 


Last Round-Up 


Butcher’s Crossing. By John Williams. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 

The Sleep-Walkers. By David Karp. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Art of Liewellyn Jones. By Paul Hyde 
Bonner. (Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) 


A HIGH-LOADED mule-wagon rattles into the 
narrow dirt street between a handful of drab, 
boarded buildings. It halts in a dusty flurry under 
the ornately lettered saloon sign, and as the driver 
wrestles with the harness, a young man in new 
brown nankeen jumps to the ground, carrying 
a broad hat and a carpet bag. Butcher’s Crossing 
begins as one of those curious, stiff artifacts 
which have been trickling increasingly from 
America: the prose Westerns. You can’t call 
them simply Western novels. They have nothing 
to do with Zane Grey or simplicity. Written by 
young lecturers in English and history who know 
their Faulkner, Twain and A. B. Guthrie, they 
are pre-eminently academic exercises, straining 
with each muted, self-conscious adjective after 
fineness, a classical definitiveness both photo- 
graphic and statuesque. But what they are trying 
to capture, for literature with a capital L, is not 
the past, no actual place or time, but a mythology 
Which has only existed until now in the medium 
of the cinema—the timeless, formal, dream- 
familiar world of Shane, High Noon and Destry 
Rides Again. On the whole, their double remove 
from reality gives them an air of wooden artifice, 
like those laborious trompe-l’ail table-tops, 
inlaid with cards, dice, pistols and spurs. But 
Butcher's Crossing is the exception, the first to 
break through fine writing to something fine. 


It does so by tackling a theme wider than any 
screen or period. William Andrews, the young 


man with the carpet bag, comes West in search 
of something he cannot name, to which he hopes 
the leathery, enigmatic hunter, Miller, will lead 
him. Miller, one of the men who have emptied 
the plains of buffalo, has a tale of a hidden valley 
in the Rockies where a last great herd seeks pas- 
ture. From the moment they gaze down from 
a windy pass at what seems a lake of tar on a 
green floor, Andrews knows that this is what he 
sought. But they are there to hunt; and frenziedly 
they herd, shoot, disembowel and peg out skins 
until the valley is a reeking shambles of rotting 
flesh and piled skeletons. As Mr. Williams turns 
his cool, meticulous adjectives on the process of 


gutting the great beasts, tugging out the tripes | 


and severing the vast. tangled heads, his novel 
takes on an extra dimension. The careful genre 
picture of a mythical frontier extends to take in 
the whole primordial kingdom to which both 
man and animals belong; in which one species 
has acquired the power to exterminate another, 
and perhaps itself. The greatest novels, from 
Defoe to Lawrence, all.move in this kingdom. 
Butcher's Crossing ends with a return to gilded 
cliché, the lonely horseman riding into emptiness. 
But for part of its length it moves with them. 
It.seemed likely tha. the author of The Day 
of the Monkey had at least heard of Nathanael 


West. David Karp’s new novel suggests some- | 


thing closer than acquaintance with the acrid 
prophet of The Day of the Locust and Miss 
Lonelyhearts. Julius Schapiro, the leading 
somnambulist of The Sicep-Walkers, is a Westian 
innocent, shambling Manhattan’s canyons with 
a brain bubbling and flaming like a jukebox with 
theatrical ambition and Tin-Pan-Alley doggerel: 
‘I'm sleepwalking over you, I toss and turn the 
whole night through.’ The inspiration of this 
couplet is Daphne Leydecker, nubile, Rousseau- 
esque offspring of an old-fashioned rationalist 
who: heads a bearded, Mexican-bangled sect 
called the Truth-Seekers. Naively Julius admits 
his love to his cannibal old monster of a mama, 
who calls in the FBI for a Keystone chase. In 
the course of this Mr. Karp displays a nice, 
sardonic invention and truth-seekers are found 
as vulnerable to the illusive comforts of egoism 
as other men. But it’s enough for Mr. Karp that 
his walking sleepers are punished by obtaining 
their melancholy desires, and that here and there 
a sharp, disabused Jewish eye remains satirically 
open. The Ecclesiastes of Hollywood and Vine 
would never have let life off so sentimentally. 
Paul Hyde Bonner’s The Art of Llewellyn 
Jones begins superbly with a middle-aged man 
in a Washington public convenience changing 
his immaculate pin-stripes for sports-shirt, 
brown ready-made and gilt tie-clip bearing other 
initials than his own. Townsend Britton, late 
US ambassador in Brussels, is fleeing an empty 
marriage to a grasping wife, and the unlikeliest 
disguise he can think of is a retired Middle- 
Western lawyer, ankle-socked, Kansas-vowelled 





and steel-rimmed. Mr. Bonner shares his hero’s | 


detailed relish in this creation, but unfortunately 
it leads him to the whole subject of creativity, 
and a theory that Western culture has been emas- 
culated by a conspiracy of hatred for nature’s 
joyous, fecund aspects. In no time ‘Lew’ has 
become an artist in Paris, shaving irregularly, 
tumbling the maid on the studio-couch, and 
painting nudes of such blazing fecundity that 
women blush and strong men ask for brandy. 
The conspirators thus confounded aren’t identi- 
fied, except as readers who prefer Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs to Aymé’s La Jument Verte. 'm 
one, but I’d have enjoyed more of the Hitch- 
cock yarn which loses its way in this intellectual 


chest-hair. 
RONALD BRYDEN 
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‘One of the most important contribu- 
tions to an understanding of British 
politics to appear since the war.’ - 

The Observer (ROBERT MCKENZIE) 


‘A scholarly study and an absorbingly 
readable contribution to the debate on 
Labour’s future.’ - The Spectator 

(ANTHONY CROSLAND) 32s. 
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Inflation 
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‘A contribution to political wisdom 
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The Economist 


‘Exciting, informative and challeng- 
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American 
Foreign Policy 


‘Strikingly fair-minded book ... . a 
massive contribution to the serious 
study of the uneasy times we live in.’ 
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A. J. YOUNGSON 
The British Economy 


Deals fully and consistently with the 
economic history of Britain since 1920. 
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Its a Crime 


The Progress of a Crime. By Julian Symons. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) A local loud-mouth is done 
by a bunch of teddy-boys; the police are not 
above clobbering information out of the weaker 
ones, and a national newspaper feels like crusad- 
ing a bit of extra circulation out of espousing 
the cause of one of them. It is difficult to fault 
this shrewd, sardonic account of how, in our 
time, murder quite easily gets done; how a case 
is handled in the cells and in the courts; what 
life: is like on a local newspaper; and what a 
newspaper peer sounds like at the Fleet Street 
end of a telephone. Among the cynical go-getters, 
the brutal and the wayward, a young reporter 
and his girl keep a flag or so flying without being 
at all sentimentalised over. This is. one of the 
truest and most sensible (and, because of the 
spare, brisk writing, one of the most compellingly 
readable) English crime novels for years. 

A Touch of Drama. By Guy Cullingford. 
(Hammond, 12s. 6d.) Neither so terse nor so 
telling as the Symons novel, this is still well above 
the recent English average. A successful and con- 
ceited playwright is suspected of the’ murder of 
his wife, who has disappeared: a visit to the 
town of his dingy provincial boyhood involves 
2 family he has left behind on his way to a sort 
of a top. Provincial life and people, rather smart- 
alec narrator-hero and plodding policeman, all 
very well done by a most persuasive novelist. 

False Scent. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) The kind of detective novel that flour- 
ished thirty years ago, when all the world was 
young, and English detectives were well-bred into 
the bargain, and when famous, fading and pas- 
sionately selfish actresses were always getting 
murdered under the same roof where all their 


rivals, enemies, lovers, husbands, put-upon ser- 
vants, exploiters and exploitees were .gathered 
together, so as to provide enough red herrings, 
false clues and surprise dénouements to fill 256 
pages. Here, in Miss Marsh’s twenty-first crime 
novel, the situation is sillier than usual, the 
method of murder more improbable, and_ the 
tenuous plot will reach only as far as page 254. 
The prose has a between-the-wars elegance, but 
if you want a novel about the kind of crime that 
might conceivably happen, solved by a police- 
man who approximates more closely to the near 
thing, the infinitely less well-written Gideon’s 
Risk by J. J. Marric (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.) is a roman policier stuffed with incidents 
a good deal less preposterous than the Marsh- 
mallow. 

Madame Maigret’s Friend. By Simenon. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) More of a puzzle 
and less of an atmospheric piece than usual, 
though it is hard by the Place des Vosges, in the 
picturesquely dingy Marais, recently done so 
proud by Mr. John Russell in his book on Paris, 
that human teeth are found in a bookbinder’s 
furnace. For the first time, Mme Maigret too 
does a little investigating, but all is as plausible 
as ever, with the dogged old policeman up against 
a lawyer on the make, the plot trim and the 
writing economically efficient. Remains to be 
Seen by Marten Cumberland (Hutchinson, 
13s. 6d.) is also set in a well-observed Paris, also 
pretty plausible {a kidnapping) solved by Com- 
missaire Saturnin Dax, who is a sort of prosier 
Maigret, and not to be despised. 

The Men in My Life. By Marthe Watts: 
(Christopher Johnson, 21s.) “The sauciest remin- 
iscences of London’s West End since the memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, the advertisements say. 
M’well, yes—but ‘since’ is the operative word. 
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Harriette was a wit and a rattle: if she slept with 
a duke—and she slept with a number, from 
Argyll to Wellington—we know his name and 
his manner of talking. Mrs. Watts boasts of two 
dukes, both English, and their sons into the bar- 
gain, but we know of them only that ofe paid 
a fiver, and slapped the lady’s face ‘at the crucial 
moment,’ and that the other sent her butter and 
eggs during the war. There is nothing of that eye 
for character and ear for the spoken word that 
made.the top tart of the Regency an artist at the 
escritoire' as well as on the chaise longue. All 
the same, there is fascination in the matter-of, 
fact: Mrs. Watts earned her living on her back 
in Spain, Italy, France and the stews of North 
Africa; not until she came to London did she 
have to cater for clients who wanted to be tied 
up and beaten, and it was-here, too, that she set 
up her record—forty-nine clients on VE Day~ 
and she is‘a little put out, this Stakhanovite of 
Stafford. Street, that she failed to pick up a 
fiftieth. This is not a book to turn to for titil- 
lation, or to enlarge one’s stock of handy know- 
ledge—Mrs. Watts is reticent about the tricks 
of the trade, and not especially articulate about 
anything, but the chapter on how she got married 
to an expatriate British lush for the sake of the 
passport is quietly amusing. What she cannot 
even begin to explain is the way that brothel- 
seasoned women will put up with pimps. like the 
Messinas who beat them, spied on them, humili- 
ated them, allowed them ten minutes per client 
(so that unsatisfied clients would sometimes beat 
them, too) and yet went on being given their 
money, their loyalty and their professional ser- 
vices—unpaid, in their scanty leisure, and 
according to a strictly scheduled shift system. 
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THE OLD LADY’S NEW DRESS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 







Tue Radcliffe Committee had 
e some memorable words to say 
2: 

S Bank of England (‘the meagre- 

" ness of which has become a 

\ byword’) and suggested various 

of key monetary statistics, an 

analysis of the year’s operations 

in the gilt-edged market and 

bulletin. The new report of the Bank for the year 
ended February 29 responds dutifully to those 
excellent suggestions and even promises that the 
before the end of the year. At long last the Bank 
has given us a clear picture of what sort of 
monetary policy it has been pursuing and why. 
turbing kind—revealing because of its distortions. 
It may be recalled that in the Radcliffe report 
there was some emphasis laid on the importance 
occasion demanded it. The Committee apparently 
accepted the current Treasury view, which is that 

the rate of interest should be allowed to find a 

between saving and investment and at the same 

time allows the Government to float enough 
securities on the market to cover its financing 
language, that is, funding of short-term into 
longer-term securities.) It seems that the authori- 
ties decided on ‘a change of gear’ in interest rates 

The Bank gives the following reasons for it 
in its report: the rapid expansion of bank 
advances and hire-purchase debt, the boom in 
parts of the country, the rise in consumers’ 
expenditure with the prospect of ‘fairly general 
increases in wage rates’ making it worse, the 
investment’ coupled with larger investment by 
the nationalised industries and finally the pros- 
pect of ‘a substantial rise in government expen- 
cause Treasury bill rates to rise in the middle 
of November, preparing the way for the raising 
of Bank rate from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. on 
another warning against excessive expansion of 
bank advances and hire-purchase debt and when 
the joint stock banks began to ease the pressure 
securities, the Bank sharply lowered its ‘tap’ 
prices and connived at a real slump in the gilt- 
edged market. Thus the ‘change of gear’ was 
up by | per cent. as compared with a year ago. 

And, as we now know, this was merely a prelude 

to a 6 per cent. Bank rate and a further stiffen- 

‘gross redemption’ basis. This was the rate offered 

on the recent issue of 54 per cent. Treasury 

bonds 1962. 


about the annual report of the 
| | & improvements—the publication 
finally the issue of a quarterly 
first issue of the quarterly bulletin will be made 
And the picture is like a Picasso of the most dis- 
of a ‘change of gear’ in interest rates when the 
level which somehow ensures an overall balance 
needs. (For ‘floating’ read ‘funding’ in Treasury 
towards the end of 1959. 
equity shares, the shortage of labour in some 
planning of ‘a substantial increase in private 
diture on goods and services.’ The Bank began to 
January 20. In February the Governor issued 
on their liquidity by heavy sales of gilt-edged 
effected. The yield on cld Consols had been put 
ing of interest rates to virtually a 6 per cent. 
The Bank justifies its saddling of the economy 


the following curious words (p. 12 of the report): 

‘In the light of developments in the economy as a 
whole, and bearing in mind the longer-run need 
to attract purchases of stock by non-bank in- 
vestors, a somewhat higher level of gilt-edged 
yields would now be appropriate.’ The fallacy of 
this policy is shown up in the report itself. First, 
it confesses that the exercise of a general restraint 
like dear money is not altogether efficacious—as 
the Radcliffe Committee found. In its last para- 
graph the report states: ‘The economy still 
appeared (at the end of the year under review) 
to be moving towards over-strain.’ And it hinted 
at the reason: ‘This state of affairs, coupled with 
the persistent tendency of public expenditure to 
increase, again brings into prominence the recur- 
rent problem of the right balance between fiscal 
and monetary measures in bringing about the 
necessary degree of restraint.’ This is tantamount 
to confessing that the general restraint of dear 
money is useless if Government expenditure goes 
on rising and the Chancellor does nothing to 
offset it by heavier taxation in his budget. Indeed, 
the weakness of Mr. Amory’s last Budget is now 
generally recognised. If the purchase tax on 
motor-cars had then been doubled for a year the 
over-strain in the motor industry would quickly 
have been eliminated. 
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As for the pretence that a higher rate of 
interest is necessary ‘to attract purchases of stock 
by non-bank investors’ the report gives the lie in 
its excellent statistical tables. In the year to mid- 
March ‘non-bank investors’ actually reduced their 
gilt-edged holdings by £81 million. The Treasury 
had to admit complete defeat in its funding 
operations. It had the difficult task of financing 
a budgetary cash deficit of £348 million and 
meeting the clearing banks’ sales of gilt-edged 
holdings which amounted to £448 million (or £324 
million net after a rise of £124 million in their 
other Government debt). It bridged this enor- 
mous gap by disposing of Treasury bills and 
National Savings in more or less equal shares. In 
other words, the debacle in the gilt-edged market 
had so scared investors that nothing short of 
near-cash holdings would satisfy them. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Treasury can attract investors 
into Government stocks by causing them to fail. 
In the first three months of the current financial 
year, according to the Monthly Digest of Statis- 
tics, de-funding has actually worsened, amount- 
ing to £269 million. 


The fiasco of the Treasury funding policy is 
the fiasco of the theory that the rate of interest 
must fall to its ‘natural’ level. There is no 
‘natural’ rate of interest. It must always be a 
manipulated rate and the sooner the Treasury 
and the Bank try to manipulate it in a sensible 
and practical manner the better it will be for our 
frustrated economy. 








COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION LTD. 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


THe 24th Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
British Sugar Corporation Limited was held on 
July 26 in London, Sir Edmund Bacon, Bt., O.B.E., 
T.D., J.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended 31st March, 1960: 

Last year, with a yield of 5,509,769 tons, the beet 
crop came second only to the record of 1958/59 
(5,742,328 tons). The highest average yield per acre 
we have yet reached was obtained by the growers 
for our Spalding factory, with 19.32 tons of beet 
(equivalent to 66.06 cwt. sugar) per acre. Record 
yields were also obtained in eight of our other fac- 
tory areas. The sugar content of the beet was excep- 
tionally high, particularly in the early part of the 
season, and the campaign average of 16.9 per cent. 
was the highest since 1947/48. The yield of sugar 
per acre for all areas reached a figure of 45.3 cwt., 
the highest so far achieved. 


AN EARLY START 


The campaign started early and from beginning 
to end all factories were kept supplied with good 
quality beet. This year about 63 per cent. of the 
crop was harvested by machine. The development of 
beet cleaning devices has been encouraged and more 
growers used cleaner-loaders. These save the cost 
to the grower of transporting soil to the factories 
and also reduce factory costs in soil removal and 
plant maintenance. 

Sugar production figures were the highest we have 
yet achieved. We produced 477,049 tons of refined 
and 312,924 tons of raw, equivalent to a total output 
in terms of white sugar of 773,292 tons. Dried pulp 
production in all forms came to 420,822 tons and 
molasses production amounted to 281,112 tons. 


with a semi-permanent dears money: regime im: The average slicing capacity reached a new level 


of 49,007 tons per day, being nearly 1,400 tons per 
day higher than the previous record of last year. 


ECONOMIC PROCESSING 


In the national interest our task is to process in 
the most economic way home-grown beet which, 
under the Sugar Act 1956, it is our duty to purchase. 
Such success as we have achieved can be gauged not 
only from the various individual results I have 
already mentioned, but also by the way in which our 
whole operation measures against the agreed stan- 
dards set out in the Incentive Agreement. Efficient 
operating is essential to the well-being of the Cor- 
poration and it is of benefit to the consumer. 

We are supplying liquid sugar of first-class quality 
suitable for use in a wide range of products. As with 
bulk granulated sugar, liquid sugar offers economies 
to users, and I am confident that the demand for it 
will increase. We offer a free technical advice ser- 
vice in respect of all matters connected with the 
industrial use of sugar. This service includes prepara- 
tion of schemes for installations or alterations of 
plant and liaison with manufacturers of equipment. 
It is therefore of particular value to manufacturers 
contemplating the use of liquid sugar and of dry 
sugar in bulk. 

Prior to the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
in answer to questions, the Chairman gave an 
explanation as to why the Board were not prepared 
to approach the Government concerning a proposal 
to permit the payment of a dividend in excess of 7 
per cent., and to permit the capitalisation of reserves. 
The Chairman undertook to convey to the Ministers 
coneeraed the wish of certain shareholders present 
that the Ministers should be asked to receive a 
deputation representative of these shareholders to 
discuss thease matters. 
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WAGES AND EXPORTS 


By JOHN COLE 


HEN the fume over Home has subsided, 

Mr. Macmillan’s new team of economic 
Ministers will still be talking about exports. The 
latest development came at the weekend, when 
Mr. Maudling took up the Prime Minister’s 
theme, but with variations, in a speech to the 
National Production Advisory Council on In- 
dustry. Eschewing Mr. Macmillan’s flatulent note 
of encouragement, he told industrialists that they 
had better forget their old-fashioned idea that the 
home market was their be-all and end-all, with 
exports only an optional extra—something like 
piano-playing in a school prospectus. 

The NPACTI is not the best of sounding-boards. 
Judging by reports of its doings which filter out 
each quarter, Ministers must often think they 
are firing their thunderbolts into a blanket of 
cotton-wool. Friday’s discussion on exports was 
desultory. A spokesman for the National Union 
of Manufacturers, which represents the smaller 
and medium-sized firms, complained that every- 
one was asking his people to do more about 
exports, but that their production was mostly 
earmarked for home consumption, and that they 
could not get enough workers to expand—giving 
Mr. Maudling his cue to say grimly that this was 
a justification for the credit squeeze. But Mr. 
Carron, who is a keen Productivity Council man, 
as well as president of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, argued that the most important 


thing was to keep export prices down, that this _ 
4 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD 
} PROPERTIES 


Tue 50th annual general meeting was held on July 
25 in London. 

Mr. Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said that the gross income for the year was 
£3,227,408. The total available balance was £936,382, 
compared with £802,506 last year. The proposed final 
dividend of 7d. per 10s. unit of Ordinary Stock 
would make a total dividend of 1s. 1d. per 10s. unit 
for the year, against 10d. last year. 

After commenting on important developments in 
Rhodesia, Canada and Australia, Mr. Cullen con- 
tinued : 

Our purchases of industrial properties, or agree- 
ments to purchase them, give us considerable satis- 
faction as we have been able to select properties let 
at maintainable rents for long terms to tenants of 
undoubted standing. They are properties mainly in 
course of construction. A substantial inceme will be 
received from them during the current year to March, 
1961, and the benefit of a full year’s income will 
accrue in the year to March, 1962. Also, under the 
terms of new agreements, the income from our 
existing properties will be substantially increased for 
the current year and stil: further increased for the 
year to March, 1962. 

The increased Profits Tax and higher property 
outgoings will have to be met, but we anticipate a 
satisfactofy increase in net income for the current 
year and a further increase in the following year. 

We are investigating several schemes for both 
residential and office development in continuation of 
our policy of steady progress and expansion. The 
major portion of our portfolio still consists of 
residential property but we now have, in addition, 
a substantial holding in offices, shops and other 
business or industrial premises. 





meant higher productivity, and that the Govern- 
ment’s chopping and changing in monetary 
policy was making that more difficult. 

This was the first time during the campaign 
that the trade unionists had been brought into 
the discussion on exports, although some months 
ago they sent Mr. Amory advice on the establish- 
ment of export councils, which seems to have 
made singularly little impression on his mind. 
Yet four subjects—exports, productivity, profits 
and wages—are so intertwined that none can be 
discussed without the others. The cost-of-living 
index having remained steady. for well over a 
year now, productivity and profits will be the 
principal arguments used by the unions in seek- 
ing higher wages this year; and the employers’ 
answers in many cases will stress the danger of 
being priced out of export markets. 

To complicate the campaign, however, the 
exports argument cannot be used in one of the 
crucial wage battles of the year—that in the 
nationalised electricity supply industry. More 
difficult still, it has a continuing record of success 
this year, and should show another handsome 
profit. The two sides are now arguing whether 
the forty-two-hour-week introduced in February 
has resulted in higher productivity or more over- 
time or—what is more probable—a combination 
of the two. But the illogically inevitable pattern 
of wage settlements means that what the elec- 
tricity supply men get will determine what the gas 
workers and the electrical contractors’ men get. 

It will also have an influence on the negotia- 
tions in shipbuilding and engineering. These last 
industries, however, are deeply engaged in the 
export market, and it is there that the argument 
over productivity, prices, wages and exports will 
be most seriously joined. Mr. Ted Hill, who 
traditionally presents the shipbuilding claim in his 
own lurid style, may concentrate more on profits 
than productivity; he is engaged, as a member 
of the Government’s Advisory Council, on a 
deeper analysis of the deficiencies of British ship- 
building, and will probably not let the two sub- 
jects get too mixed up in case someone should 
suggest that the wage question should wait on the 
tesults of the research in depth. Mr. Carron, who 
argues the engineering case, is the man to watch 
for in the great debate on productivity, although 
how either he or the employers’ director, the 
tartly spoken Mr. McCarty, can be expected to 
make any sense of it when they are talking about 
two and a half million workers engaged in 
everything from tiny engingering firms in rural 
Norfolk to the industrial giants of the Midlands, 
is beyond me. 

Although every pundit since the choppy days 
of Lord Cohen and Mr. Thorneycroft (pre- 
resignation) has paid lip service to ‘wages geared 
to productivity, it can never be a general 
measure under our present wages system. With a 
small group of workers there can be payment-by- 
results through bonus schemes of one kind or 
another; but what do you do in national wage 
negotiations, with one firm booming and another 
near bankruptcy? Or ir a nationalised industry, 
with the warning breath of the Minister and a 
private employers’ lobby on the management’s 
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neck? Or in an industry where the misty principle 
of ‘comparability’ with another has traditionally 
applied? 

Observers of the industrial scene this winter 
will find it less perplexing if they remember one 
principle: There is no principle in wage-bargain- 
ing. There are only arguments, some better than 
others, and threats and counter-threats, and 
force, all to be used and discarded by either side, 
according to convenience. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HY is it that equity shares do not fall more 

in the face of shockingly bad international 
news? Well, would you buy Government bonds 
in the face of the Treasury’s fanatically dear 
money policy? Apart from lending your money 
to a local authority at 53 per cent. on seven days’ 
call, there is not much alternative to holding 
equity shares. Besides, companies are still report- 
ing higher profits every week. Witness the GUS 
results this week—with net profits up 16 per cent. 
In the first half of the year the 1,400 companies 
publishing their reports in the Financial Times 
recorded an increase of 124 per cent. in trading 
profits and of 30 per cent. in dividends. Company 
results should go on improving in the second 
half of the year, although the increase in divi- 
dends may slow down. In the exceptional cases 
where a fall in profits is anticipated share prices 
have already discounted it, just as they have 
generally discounted in other cases the coming 
rise. I find, therefore, most industrial equities 
unexciting and vulnerable. 


Finance Equities 

This week’s notes will therefore be devoted 
to a survey of the leading equities in the financial 
as opposed to the industrial and commercial 
world. Hire-purchase finance shares are not now 
popular, but UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST is con- 
cerned chiefly with capital goods, not consumer 
goods. It has just reported a 20 per cent. in- 
crease in profits before tax and of 50 per cent. in 
the income still to be collected. It has raised its 
dividend by 14 per cent. to 264 per cent. and 





COMPANY MEETING 





G.R.A. TRUST 


MR. F. S. GENTLE, C.B.E., ON 
MODERNISATION SCHEME AT 
WHITE CITY 


At the 32nd Annual General Meeting of The Grey- 
hound Racing Association Trust Ltd., the Chairman, 
Mr. Francis S. Gentle, C.B.E., stated that a reduc- 
tion in Profits was mainly due to fewer Meetings 
being held by reason of the incidence of Easter and 
a policy of moving forward some Meetings from 
Winter months to Summer months. 


In the face of changing social conditions and grow- 
ing competition in the field of entertainment the 
going would continue to be difficult but Mr. Gentle 
was confident that the Company would meet the 
challenge successfully. 

But it must keep in the forefront and it was now 
embarking on a major scheme of modernisation at 
White City Stadium. A figure of expected cost could 
not be mentioned because the project is now out to 
tender— but it is the biggest thing of its kind to be 
undertaken by any greyhound company in this 
country since before the War. 

The Accounts were adopted, the proposed dividend 
confirmed and the retiring Directors re-elected. 
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the shares have fallen to 163s. against a high of 
197s. 6d. At this price they yield nearly 3.3 per 
cent. Insurance shares are generally preferable to 
hire-purchase shares, for insurance income 
accounts flourish on dear money and rising 
equity dividends. Of the composite companies 
I like COMMERCIAL UNION, whose new shares can 
be bought free of stamp at 56s. 9d. to yield 34 per 
cent. I favour also ROYAL at 142s. 6d. to yield 3.3 
per cent. and EAGLE STAR at 75s. to yield 3 per 
cent.—the last because of a rapidly developing 
life fund. Above all I favour bank shares which 
benefit most of all from a dear money regime. 
Most of the joint stock bankers will again in- 
crease their dividends this year. 


Investment Trusts 

The larger distribution of profits made by 
industrial companies over the past eighteen 
months has a delayed action on the income of 
the investment trusts, which is only just beginning 
to feel the full effect. Thus CABLES AND WIRELESS 
reports for the three months ending last June 
earnings which are 40 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding months of 1959. The same second 
interim dividend has been paid on the capital 
increased by the one-for-five scrip issue, 'and it 
looks as if more than 10 per cent. will be paid for 
the year. At 16s. 3d. the 5s. shares yield 3 per 
cent. on 10 per cent. CITY OF LONDON BREWERY 
AND INVESTMENT TRUST is an orthodox invest- 
ment trust but with 18 per cent. of its portfolio 
in brewery shares (which may be an advantage 
today), and for the year to June 30 has just raised 
its total distribution from 27 per cent. to 36 per 
cent. Earnings have not yet been published, but 
in view of its proposed three-for-one scrip issue 
they should be good. Perhaps a more liberal 
distribution policy will be followed in future. The 
5s. shares have risen sharply to 63s. 9d. and at 
this price yield 2.8 per cent., but are still reason- 
ably priced seeing that the break-up value must 
now be well in excess of 70s. 


Property Shares 

After a quiet spell property shares are begin- 
ning to attract more attention. CENTRAL AND 
DISTRICT, which I have previously recommended, 
has raised its total distribution for the year to 
March 31 to 134 per cent. This is in excess of its 
estimate and compares with the equivalent dis- 
tribution of 9 per cent. for the previous year. At 
36s. 6d. the 10s. shares yield 3.8 per cent. 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES, which have the backing 
of the Norwich Union, can still be bought in 
letter form and at 24s. the Ss. shares yield 3.2 
per cent. This company is developing the 
valuable Knightsbridge-Brompton Road area. 


COMPANY NOTES 


NSTOCK TRUST returns pre-tax profits for 

the year to March 31, 1960, of £86,428, as 
against £76,807 for a fifteen-month period. The 
Company owns Frank H. Ayling, engineers. One 
of the companies in this group is moving from 
Croydon to Llanelly, whilst the extension to the 
heavy engineering factory at Horsham will be 
completed this year. The company also owns a 
substantial interest in Klinger Manufacturing, 
hosiery and knitwear manufacturers, which con- 
cern resumed dividends with a payment of 10 
per cent. for the year to September 30, 1959. 
General investments have increased in value by 
£107,000. The chairman, Mr. G. R. S. Doyle, 
expects that the current year’s trading should 
produce profits at least as good as last year, in 
which case the 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 6d. yield- 


ing 6.9 per cent. on the 12 per cent. dividend seem 
to have possibilities for the future. 

International Tea Stores preliminary profit 
statement for the year to April 30, 1960, reveals 
an increase in the pre-tax profit, from £2.26 mil- 
lion to £2.65 million. The company has, during 
the past year, converted a number of its stores 
to ‘self-service’ and intends to expand its num- 
ber of branches. Finance necessary for this 
expansion is being provided by the sale of a 
number of freehold properties, which the com- 
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pany will lease back. These transactions will 
provide a considerable surplus. Progressive 
management will ensure increasing profits, so that 
at today’s price of 13s. 9d. for the 5s. ordinary 
shares, a yield of 4.6 per cent. is available on the 
124 per cent. dividend—an increase of 24 per 
cent. These shares are certainly worth keeping as 
future prospects appear to be excellent. 

W. J. Bush, makers of fine chemicals and 
flavouring essences, have achieved a record year’s 
trading for 1959. The gross profit has increased 








COMPANY MEETING 








THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Tue sixtieth annual general meeting of The General 
Electric Co, Ltd., will be held on September | at 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Leslie Gamage, M.C.:— 

The trading profit for the year ended March 3lst, 
1960, amounts to £11,073,872, as against £9,353,814 
in the previous year, an increase of £1,720,058. 

While we are confident that, given reasonable 
economic conditions, we can achieve even better 
results in the future, the prospects for the current 
year are uncertain. At the same time we are anxious 
to pursue a prudent financial policy and reinforce 
our resources to provide for an expanding business. 
In view of these considerations the Board has decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent., which, 
with the interim will make 10 per cent. for the year, 
the same as the previous year. 

We are proud to report a record turnover of 
£117,000,000, an increase of 8.2 per cent., accom- 
panied at long last by some increase in profit. Even 
more satisfactory are the figures of orders received, 
which amounted to £119,000,000, exceeding last 
year by £12,000,000 (excluding atomic energy con- 
tracts). As a result, we entered the current year with 
a good order book of £138,000,000, as compared 
with £133,000,000 last year, both years including 
some £56,000,000 for atomic energy contracts. The 
higher profits earned did not arise from increased 
prices—competition forbids that—but from the fact 
that some of our factories, previously working as 
much as one-third below capacity, have been fully 
employed. Our selling prices in many instances are 
still too low, particularly in lamps and cables. 

To the competitive conditions of today there is 
only one effective answer—the greatest possible 
efficiency in production and distribution. To that 
end, encouraged by our better results but far from 
being satisfied or complacent, we are pursuing our 
programme of reorganisation in all Groups, particu- 
larly the Groups covering our General Products. 

Our Research Laboratories continue to support the 
many development and production programmes of 
the Company, and to carry out fundamental and 
exploratory researches, many of which are reaching 
a rewarding stage. 


OPERATIONS OF THE GROUPS 


Engineering Group: On the nuclear side I am 
pleased to inform you that, after protracted labour 
troubles which delayed the construction programme 
of our Hunterston power station, good progress is 
now being made, following the introduction of three- 
shift working. 

Telecommunications and Electronics Group: The 
telephone exchange business continues to be affected 
by the restriction of Post Office ordering at home and 
by fierce competition abroad, with the result that 
our sales for the year were lower. We feel, how- 
ever, that conditions are improving and the outlook 


for 1960-61 is more promising. New business 
included substantial orders for trunk dialling equip- 
ment. 

Domestic Equipment Group:— In the cooker field, 
we remain dealers in the medium and higher price 
ranges and we hope to increase our lead in this 
expanding market. The credit restrictions recently 
imposed by the Government have had a restrictive 
effect upon demand particularly for our consumer 
goods, With manufacturing capacity significantly 
expanded, a substantial and protracted decline in 
demand can have serious repercussions. Therefore, 
it is hoped that the present restrictions will prove 
transient. 

Installation Equipment Group: Trading experience 
in the Instailation Equipment Group was uneven 
during the year. Mounting activity in building and 
construction has increased substantially the Group's 
volume of turnover, but competition still makes the 
profit ratio unsatisfactory. 

The products of the Group are unspectacular— 
though indispensable; most of them are concealed 
in flooring, ducts and switch rooms, where they con- 
tinuously give satisfactory performance. The Group 
has continued to develop its range of busbar dis- 
tribution equipment, under-floor ducting and con- 
duit accessories. The highly successful range of 
‘Mutac’ domestic and commercial switches has been 
supplemented by the ‘Mutac Clipper’ range. 

Lighting and Heating Group:— Turnover in the 
Lighting Division increased significantly last year— 
profit has been satisfactory—and prospects are good 
foi the current year. Important lighting installations 
of great variety were completed at home and in many 
overseas countries. 

Osram Group: The Osram Group, which manu- 
factures and sells lamps, components and glass, 
shows improved results. The sale of Osram lamps 
and fluorescent tubes has continued to expand and 
a number of interesting new ‘types has been intro- 
duced. 

Continued progress in manufacturing techniques, 
together with still higher production efficiencies, has 
enabled us during the year to absorb substantial 
reductions in prices of the most popular size of 
tungsten filament lamps—including, especially, the 
‘coiled coil’ type which gives the consumer more 
light, without extra cost—but the profit ratio remains 
too low. 

The Osram factories and the Development 
Laboratories. which are an integral part of them, 
are making an ever-increasing contribution to the 
improvement of lighting standards at home and 
overseas. Outlook for the Osram Group is, I think, 
favourable, and we hope to manufacture and sell 
during the present year more lamps than ever before. 

Radio Group:— Boom conditions existed until 
a few weeks before Christmas, but the drop in 
manufacturers’ sales to the trade in the first quarter 
of 1960 was greater than anticipated. I believe that 
the Group fully maintained its position in this 
market. 


” 
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by 37 per cent. and the net profit (after tax) at 
£457,978 compares with £313,643 for the previous 
year. In 1957 there was one-for-two scrip issue 
and in 1959 a one-for-three scrip issue, it is now 
proposed to make another scrip issue of one-for- 
two. The dividend of 14 per cent. is maintained 
on the enlarged capital and is covered by earnings 
of 60.7 per cent. Although competition is keen, 
the chairman,.Mr. Eric L. Bush, states that results 
for the first five months of this year show an 
encouraging increase in turnover over the cor- 
responding period of last year. The balance sheet 
is exceptionally strong, net current assets include 
£889,000 in cash bills and deposits and more than 
£600,000 is invested in British and USA govern- 
ment securities. Naturally enough, the £1 ordin- 
ary shares at 75s. are on a low yield basis of 
3.7 per cent., but in view of the dividend cover 
and the reserves there is plenty of scope for an 
increased dividend in the future. 


Lesbrook issue their first statement of accounts 
as a public company for the year to March 31, 
1960. The company are engineers at Birmingham 
specialising in the manufacture of pressings and 
stampings in sheet metal. The prospectus estimate 
of profits was £100,600, the trading profit is 
actually £125,470. During the past year £37,000 
has been invested in plant and premises and the 
directors are prudently transferring £26,000 to 
reserve for the provision of future taxation as 
they expect that the present rate of profits will be 
maintained: The net profit (after tax) is £69,020, 
from which a dividend of 25 per cent. absorbing 
£22,969 is to be paid. There would appear to be 
scope for improvement in the price of the 2s. 
ordinary shares at 7s. 6d., which now yield 6.6 per 
cent. as the chairman, Mr. E. J. L. Brook is hope- 
ful of having another year’s successful trading. 
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Where the Reindeer Ends 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


To revisit a coun- 
try after six years 
is always a 
gamble: one as- 
sumes that the 
bad things will 
be unchanged and 
has misgivings 
about the good. 
I never doubted 
that the Finns 
would still be bad 
. at shoes, roads, 
make-up and food; the question was whether 
1 would still think them good at interiors, social 
justice, coffee and sympathy. Particularly I was 
apprehensive about the people: of finding that 
Finns ain’t wot they used to be. I need not 
have worried. 

On the surface, things seemed to have im- 
proved. When I was there before Finland had 
just finished paying off its war debt and every- 
thing was rather bleak. But this year there were 
signs of prosperity everywhere. In the shops, im- 
ported fashions and fabrics; in the houses, 
fridges and rotary grills; in the country markets, 
fewer horses and more cars. Even the small- 
holders, it was complained, now had tractors, 
so that the wives could go shopping in comfort. 
The interiors were still wooden and full of 
plants, but several families had blossomed out 
into elaborate Frenchified fake antiques, their 
earlier austere good taste turning out to have 
been a simple matter of economics. Prosperity 
can be a great give-away. 

The new buildings—the hotels, the blocks of 
flats, the houses built so as to cut down the 
minimum number of trees—were mostly as at- 
tractive as I had remembered. But there is a 
melancholy innovation. Brick, the red scar that 
ruined half England in the nineteenth century, 
is the latest Finnish fad, and crude, uncom- 
promising red at that, outlined by concrete 
girders. 

There are, all the same, some lovely things 
to look at. Right opposite Helsinki Station there 
is a precinct of shops and stairways; you can 
work through the Finnish Design Centre, and 
then, when you experience that sinking feeling 
that always seems to follow the contemplation 
of beautiful objects, you come out on to an 
upstairs courtyard, green plants and a fountain 
playing, and a snack bar in the corner. They 
have had the great good sense not to fill the 
whole area with tables, but to leave half the 
space restful and empty. 

One aspect of Finnish design has got even 
more baffling over the years. Since the country 
is bilingual it is a habit, instead of putting up 
‘Ladies’ and ‘Gents’ in several languages, to 
attach a pottery picture to the door. But they 
have got artier and artier; to see whether the 
figure is man or woman, cock or hen, it is 
now sometimes necessary to peer so closely 
that you get banged in the face by someone 





—usually of the opposite sex—opening the door. 

Signs in Finland are often a difficulty. You 
might think, for instance, that of all steady points 
in a shifting and untrustworthy world, the word 
BAR was to be relied upon. But not in Finland. 
You see the word BAARI, you make towards it, 
and what do you find? A coffee bar. Only in 
hotels and restaurants can you get anything to 
drink at all. All this, of course, is part of a 
deep-laid and not markedly successful Govern- 
ment plan to keep the nation sober. The extreme 
difficulty of getting alcohol means that the search 
occupies most of the waking hours of those 
who do drink, whereas the uncommitted are 
discouraged into an apathy bordering on tee- 
totalism. I do not know whether the Finns 
actually are the heavy drinkers they are always 
made out to be, or whether, as I have long 
suspected, it is simply that they drink to get 
drunk and have rather weak heads anyway. It 
may be that any country whose national drink 
is a spirit (in this case a spirit described by 
one brochure as being ‘a product of Finland’s 
great forest industry’) will get a reputation for ex- 
cess; and that in turn will produce a rabid 
teetotal movement, as in Scotland. 

* 

That small town did not seem to have changed 
at all; and it was there, finally, that I began 
to remember what the point of Finland was. As 
with really restful people, who are dull if you 
flash past them in ten minutes, you can miss the 
sense of a calm country if you take it on the 
run. I had forgotten the immense space of Fin- 
land. You can travel by boat for a whole day 
on a lake and see fewer than half a dozen 
villages; the forests stretch endlessly from the 
edges of the town; four and a half million people 
in a country larger than Britain have room to 
breathe. There is room: room to leave the trees 
growing around a house; room for a decent 
space between buildings; room for almost every- 
one to have some sort of cottage on the edge 
of some sort of lake. 

No matter how far into the forest a Finn 
lives, he does not feel happy until he has a 
summer cottage even farther into the forest; 
until, as a friend of mine put it, ‘he sits by him- 
self naked on a stone.’ And however small the 
shack, it will have a sauna. In winter the sauna 
is strictly an indoor thing: Friday night is bath 
night and you can look forward all week to 
being warm at least once. But in summer, I 
found, it is quite different: heated nearly every 
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day, it provides (as the sun, even when shining, 
often does not) that swelfering heat without 
which no sensible adult goes bathing; afterwards 
you can scuttle back in again to warm up. What 
an excellent addition to British holidays it would 
be—think of all those picnics in the rain, held 
in and out of a hot-cupboard instead. 
* 

Finns never need feel they are missing any- 
thing by going summer after summer to the 
game cottage, since Finnish scenery is all very 
much the same: visitors are always being driven 
hundreds of kilometres to see famed beauty spots 
which are absolutely indistinguishable from the 
(equally lovely) places they just started out from. 
Even Lappland, though slightly rougher and more 
hilly, is only the same only more so: even fewer 
people to the square mile, even more deserted 
lakes, even wilder forests. The people who or- 
ganise tourism in Finland wear their throats sore 
explaining that Finns are not Lapps and Lapps 
are not Finns. Finns have square faces and 
turned-up noses, speak Finnish and make a 
national living from forests; Lapps have triangu- 
lar faces, speak Same and make a national living 
from reindeer. But the distinction is blurring 
out. No Finnish Lapps are now nomadic. Lapps 
in ordinary clothes abound in the villages, and 
go to Finnish-speaking schools; only a third of 
all the reindeer in Lappland are now actually 
owned by Lapps. But all of the reindeer are 
owned by somebody. You meet them slouching 


Parents and Children 





through the woods or sitting around the car- 
parks near the hotels. In July their horns are 
apparently covered with fur, their coats incom- 
pletely moulted. They have a mouldy, lacka- 
daisical appearance. I remembered that the first 
time I ever saw one, I was struck by how small 
they were: more like a pony in height than the 
horse-sized creatures on Christmas cards. It was 
harder to remember that I once lived on reindeer 
meat for a week, and lived. 
* 

The taste of coffee-cake, the smell of pinewood, 
the feel of sand in my shoes—these, says she 
sentimentally, will always bring back Finland 
to me. I should explain that the sand gets into 
one’s shoes almost as much in a town as in 
the country, as only a few of the roads are 
metalled; in the old days I used to get it into 
my ears and eyes as well. My books slung from 
my handlebars, my nose purple with cold, I went 
on bicycling around the town long after the sandy 
roads were frozen. It was never particularly safe; 
for two months I fell regularly on every street 
corner, like an American realist heroine. Never 
mind, it was a good life. 

And in the end, it was all the same. The people 
were as marvellous, the land as calm, the water 
as cold and the beds as hard. Harder, actually, 
in summer: since in summer cottages you too 
often end up tedding and spreading the straw 
for a bedding. (Do you remember a Finn, 
Miranda? Do you remember a Finn?) 


Into the Rough 


By MONICA FURLONG 


I was talking recently to 
a teacher, fresh from the 
Institute of Education, 
who deplored my deci- 
sion to send a three-year- 
old to nursery school. 
She agreed with me that 
most children find the 
change from home to 
school easier at this age 
than at five, that they 
love the social life, and 
need the freedom to use 
messy playthings which mothers detest. 

‘But,’ she said, ‘we feel that nursery school 
teaches them too many cruel things too soon.’ 
She was thinking of children’s tendency to gang 
up on one another, to draw harsh attention to 
each other’s physical peculiarities, and to try out 
various elementary forms of torture on one 
another. 

I believed that she had a point, or would have 
had, if she could have shown that a child was 
better equipped to handle the mob at five than 
at three and a half. But as a mother I suspect 
that the opposite may be the case; that the longer 
one takes over pushing one’s children out into 
the crowd, the more painful the initiation may 
be, and that the longer a child leads a quiet, 
civilised life at home, the more shocking it will 
find the vandals howling in the outside world. 
Also with every passing year the mob becomes 
bigger, cleverer, and more formidable to en- 





counter. (It is odd, by the way, how parents 
always see their child ir the role of victim. One 
of life’s great revelations occurs on the day one 
sees one’s darling batting another child over the 
head with a spade.) 

It brings up the whole problem of how one is 
to teach one’s children to live if a world of 
violence. Newspaper articles and letters fre- 
quently imply that it is the job of parents to 
shield their children from the horrors of the 
world. In fact it is nothing of the kind. It is to 
introduce them to horror, to a world in which 
violence is a commonplace. For if one’s child 
has the misfortune to become a victim during 
some part of its school life, one must help it 
somehow to assimilate the experience. If, on the 
other hand, it is one of the mob, one must 
develop its imagination, and help it to cope with 
its aggressive instincts. If it is at neither extreme 
one is still responsible for seeing that, by the 
time it is an adult, opposition to cruelty is almost 
a reflex action. In any case brutality must be a 
legitimate subject of family conversation. A rigid 
censorship of books and papers in one’s home, an 
over-squeamish attitude to blood-and-thunder on 
television, a refusal to discuss unpleasant topics 
which a child produces out of its experience or 
reading, seem to me mistaken kindness. Violence 
is the disease to which a child is going to be 
exposed for the rest of its life. The sooner it is 
given a chance of developing antibodies the 
better. 

The problem, of course, is to do this without 
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developing a* taste for what one deplores. The 
lingering shot over somebody’s death agonies, 
the look of fear on the face of the oppressed, the 
enthusiasm of the newspaper report for the tiny, 
revolting detail, sharpen the dirty human appetite 
all too quickly. Children’s television, so much 
criticised, seems to me good about this.. Deaths, 
though unashamedly violent, are quick.and clean, 
and subsidiary to the action. The good: people 
win hands down, and the whole business has such 
an antiseptic air about it that it is difficult to 
believe it could infect anybody The cinema is 
trickier. Cartoon films in particular often exhibit 
a nauseating sadism and pretend that it is funny. 
Comics, even now that American necrophilia 
has been mercifully weeded out, sometimes slip 
up badiy. I have just been reading Knock Out, 
one of the Fleetway clutch of comics, and find 
myself in a world in some ways as nasty as that 
of the pornographic ‘Sundays.’ My copy pub- 
lishes the beginning of an exceedingly unpleasant 
serial called The Mad Emperor, and is, about 
Paul, the son of Catherine the Great, whom the 
author describes as a Stark Raving Madman. He 
is shown rolling his eyes, lovingly fingering his 
whip, and lashing his officers in the face. ‘At last 
the madman lowered his whip and peered fright- 
eningly in the officer’s bloodstained face.’ The 
bloodstained face is carefully depicted for us by 
the artist (sideface, so that we can get a good 
look) as is the madman capering singing round 
his dead mother’s bedroom. One way and 
another it seems a bizarre diet for eight-year-olds. 
Fortunately most other comics, notably Eagle, 
manage these things rather better, with plenty of 
exciting action, and a general acknowledgment 
that violence is in the air, without the listing of 
horrid detail and the -zest for the abnormal 
which suggest to an adult that the author's 
emotions are getting out of hand. 

I think the parents’ part is to behave: much 
as they would over physital disease; to go to 
any lengths to avoid the more blatant dangers, 
but to treat the everyday ones calmly and with 
apparent casualness. For, however fastidious a 
parent may be, violence will sooner or later find 
its way into his drawing-room and demand at- 
tention. Prohibition of television, a locking-up of 
the earthier classics, a dramatic confiscation of 
The Mad Emperor and its ilk with a laboured 
pretence at being shocked all destroy the mood 
of reasonableness against which violence can be 
tried and found wanting. And reasonableness 
is perhaps the only form of security we can offer 
our children. 
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Consumin g Interest 





Interim Reflections 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


-Molony: 
a Ir is just a year since 
e i the Molony Committee 
on Consumer Protection 
was appointed. The Com- 
mittee has had a great 
Ai is deal of evidence sub- 
mitted to it—by organi- 
sations ranging from the 
TUC to the Fire Pro- 
tection Association, from 
J] I, the Co-operative Guild 
to the Retail Distribu- 
tors’ Association—and 
though it will probably submit a number of 
interim reports, it has not submitted any so far 
and its final report is not expected until 1962. 

The end of one year’s work by the Committee 
seems a good time to ask how consumers’ inter- 
ests are faring. Are manufacturers beginning to 
think of us and our needs as often as they think 
of their profit margins? Are there enough people 
fighting on our behalf and are they succeeding? 

On the whole, we are doing about as well as 
we deserve. You will get value for your money if 
you are prepared to go to some trouble and if 
you complain when a complaint is justified the 
chances are that improvements will be made and 
these will be to the advantage of many others 
besides yourself. The tide, generally speaking, is 
running in our favour. 

_Commercial practice, for example, is becoming 
more open to public scrutiny. The Monopolies 
Commission is providing valuable information in 
its reports and is doing a lot to break up rings 
which stifle competition and keep some prices 
unnecessarily high. Moreover, if someone merely 
suggests that the Commission should investigate, 
let us say, the distribution of petrol and oil— 
and someone did suggest just that and it was 
noted in the Board of Trade’s annual report— 
then the result is that a lot of people involved in 
trying to sell petrol and oil start publishing in- 
formation about the trade so that their own 
interests may be shown to be the same as the 
consumer’s and not merely blameless but posi- 
tively good. You and | can weigh the informa- 
tion and opinion we get and can decide who is 
making most sense; and those who make least 
sense have to think of ways in which they can 
keep us happy—like improving their service, 
lowering their costs and reducing their prices. 

Even take-over bids sometimes bring this 
happy result. The efforts of Pye, the television 
and electronics group, to acquire control of 
TEMCO and Pye’s battle with TEMA, a con- 
sortium of seven companies, which made a rival 
bid, resulted in TEMA having to publish a six- 
point statement intended ‘to correct current mis- 
apprehensions’ about the present situation in the 
telephone industry. TEMA has the Post Office 
contracts for telephone exchanges and telephone 
sets and operates a system of joint research and 
co-operative research. A new telephone costs £6. 
Pye claim that a comparable German telephone 
costs £4. Can we get our telephones for-less than 


£6? Given more information and more correc- 
tions of ‘current misapprehensions’ we should 
soon be able to decide. 

The press is becoming more interested in its 
readers as consumers. There is still too little 
critical appraisal of goods for sale, especially of 
those which are heavily advertised. (Have you 
ever seen a really damning criticism of cosmetics 
or of a new car?) None the less, the success of 
Which? and Shopper's Guide has resulted in 
many daily newspapers, some Sunday papers and 
a few magazines, even one of the women’s maga- 
zines (Housewife) taking on the job of looking 
pretty critically at the goods and services that 
are being offered to their readers. 

We may have to wait some time for the 
Molony Committee to present a report which 
could well assume the proportions of a Con- 
sumers’ Charter, but I would like to support two 
points made in a survey by Shopper’s Guide of 
the evidence so far submitted to the Molony 
Committee. One is that there is ‘a lack of vigour 
shown by the Board of Trade in using its legal 
powers to protect the consumer.’ The other is 
that, since there is so much unanimity amongst 
those that have presented evidence, the Com- 
mittee may find it possible to report before 1962. 


* 


If extinction does indeed threaten the craft 
workers of Britain, euthanasia might be more 


Postscript se 


I WONDER how many man- 

hours and tempers were lost 

in London last week, how 

many appointments missed 

and meals spoiled, because of 
hd the traffic jams caused by the 

State visit and the Royal 
garden party? Surely the case becomes 
stronger with every party and every procession 
for the Court to move from Buckingham Palace 
to Windsor? I imagine that State visitors, such 
as the King and Queen of Thailand, could be put 
up there in some comfort, and with no incon- 
venience to their Royal hosts, and they could 
drive into London of an evening, after the road 
from Windsor and the streets of the capital have 
all become clearer of traffic, for such inescapable 
frolics as Guildhall banquets (dinners, instead 
of luncheons) and gala performances at Covent 
Garden. Those citizens who want to stand and 
cheer could do so just as easily in the evening 
as at noon, and many could do so who under the 
present dispensation are at work when monarchs 
are driving around. Most of the guests invited 
to Royal garden parties would be just as pleased 
and just as proud to go to Windsor Great Park 
as to Buckingham Palace, and they would be 
causing much less inconvenience to their less- 
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kindly, in some cases, than the oxygen tent of a 
London store. This, at least, was my impression 
on looking at some of the convoluted, pagoda- 
shaped pendants of straw (corn dollies), an effigy 
of a Northumberland sheep, a hand-painted 
watering can (capacity one pint), a slab of con- 
crete dotted with what appeared to be jagged 
fragments of Rybena bottles, and other expend- 
ables ai Heal’s opening exhibition of crafts ‘From 
This Land’ which stretches into mid-August. 

But some of the crafts sustained and encour- 
aged by the exhibition—weaving, rush-goods- 
making and potting among them—are handsome 
and useful; though not cheap. The loose-woven, 
woollen stoles and knee rugs from Buckingham- 
shire, Herefordshire, Suffolk and the Isle of Skye 
have that misty, spun-sugar appearance that only 
a hand-loom seems to achieve; and they are in 
colours which mirror their landscapes—laven- 
ders, rusts, opaque blues, subdued greens (an 
exotic exception is a tweed from Ireland of mixed 
scarlet, wine and gold, not unlike some Mexican 
weaving and dyeing). 

The Rye pottery, in crude glazes of milky- 
white and clayey browns, and the coarse rush 
mats (the rushes, like baby bamboos, are still 
green) could be incongruous in an urban setting; 
but it would be striking in country cottages—or, 
if we were to enjoy some tolerable summer 
weather, on city roofs or in gardens for outdoor 
entertaining. 

One exhibitor, I see, harvests her own rushes 
for beating out into tatle mats. This passion for 
local sources, even for growing one’s own raw 
materials, often grips craftsmen; and it can be 
overdone. Products which are steeped in their 
own rusticity often resemble local wines; they 
do not travel; in many cases it is an act of 
cruelty to compel them to leave home. 


privileged fellow-citizens. And there are splendid 
stamping-grounds there for such ceremonials as 
Trooping the Colour. In any case, I should have 
thought it was pleasanter for the family itself to 
live at Windsor than in Pimlico, though there’s 
no longer the pong there used to be from the 
brewery. 
* 

The story—specially set in train by women 
journalists for women journalists to gush over— 
of how the King and Queen of Thailand were 
driven in a bus from the Thai Embassy to 
Claridge’s, with the Queen tendering a token 
sixpence, and the driver being asked to tea, 
reminds me of a war-time tale that J. Beach- 
comber Morton used to tell. An elderly peer, he 
would recount, boasted to a fellow-legislator of 
how he had put up his Daimler for the duration 
and went everywhere by bus—‘just the thing for 
2 feller like you: not only your patriotic duty 
but you hear what ordinary chaps are talking 
about—salt of the earth—can’t think why I’ve 
never done it before.’ His noble friend was deeply 
impressed, and instead of calling for a taxi to 
take him home, duly waited for a bus at the 
bottom of Whitehall. When the conductor came 
to him, he tendered a handful of silver and said, 
‘Number 143 Belgrave Square.’ 
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The thousand-page China Yearbook 1959-60 
(which I didn’t realise until J came across the 
phrase ‘Communist aggression’ is, in fact, the 
Formosa Yearbook) reveals that among the 
foreign correspondents accredited to the capital, 
along with Mr. Charlie Chen of King Features 
and Mr. Masayoshi Wakana of Mainichi, the 
representative of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is Mr. 
Newsreel Wong. I hope that this will be accepted 
as capping, and thus putting out of circulation, 
the weary quip about Jones the Photo. It is to 
the Harlow and West Essex Gazette, on the other 
hand, that I am indebted for the information that 
the secondary school headmaster in those parts 
who is so opposed to corporal punishment that 
‘my secretary has to get me a cup of tea after I 
cane a boy because I feel so ill, is a Mr. Bottoms. 

7 

Rules being drafted for the British athletes who 
are going to Rome for the Olympic Games are 
said to forbid them to eat fresh fruit, ice-cream 
or salads outside the camp, and to drink Roman 
tap-water. Well, I used to hear tell of a high-born 
British traveller who was equally suspicious of 
Paris tap-water, and who used to brush his teeth, 


night and morning, with a young and unassum- 
ing white burgundy. But I suppose the medical 
sub-committee of the British Olympic Associa- 
tion would be just as doubtful about Chianti for 
English teeth as they are about Italian peaches, 
figs, grapes, apricots, melons and pears for the 
English stomach. No doubt we shall put up quite 
a decent showing on our good old English diet of 
tinned monosodium glutomate-and-Californian- 
tomato soup, baked Boston beans on margarined 
toast, and tinned Florida peaches in custard- 
powder sauce. 
* 

Among the public relations consultants now 
in town is a lady from Park Avenue, New York, 
who, according to World’s Press News, ‘special- 
ises im government trade mission publicity’ 
and ‘is currently conducting a campaign on 
behalf of the Japan External Trade Recovery 
Organisation in the United States to popularise 
the use of undersize tuna-fish in hot dogs.’ 

a 

Eighteen months or so ago when I last wrote 
here about Lagosta, the very slightly sparkling 
(indeed, ‘prickly’ rather than effervescent) Portu- 
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guese vinho verde, it cost 11s. a little half-litre 
flagon, two-thirds the capacity of the usual wine- 
bottle. Now, thanks to the Budget concessions on 
wines imported in bottle, it is down to 9s. 9d., a 
very reasonable price for a bottle that is just right 
for a luncheon for two. Whether Jagosta, in 
Portuguese, means lobster, as the shippers say it 
does, or whether, as I suspect, and as the picture 
on the label suggests, it is the same word as the 
French /angouste and the Italian arragosta, and 
means crayfish, it was served by the shippers the 
other day at a lobster luncheon, and went down 
a treat. It was wintertime when I wrote about 
ii before, and I recorded how it had benefited 
a sufferer from a chill on the stomach because ‘it 
is light and not too acid, so that it is easy to 
digest, and its fizz gives it.a tonic quality.’ Now, 
in this summer of a sort, it shows itself a refresh- 
ing warm-weather drink with cold meals. 
Kettners and Francis Downman stock it, both 
in Soho, and so do Embersons and the Knights- 
bridge Cellars, both in Kensington, and Coopers 
Stores, in the Edgware Road and opposite Har- 
rods. I still like the white better than the pink. 
CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI1. 
— EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Political Cor respondent. to be 
responsible for objective and impartial re- 
porting of political news from Westminster 
and elsewhere in Sound and Television. He 
must be capable of giving balanced analyti- 
€al dccounts of the domestic political scene 
for news and current affairs programmes, 
of interviewing major political personali- 
ties, and of presiding over unscripted 
discussions. Applicants should be men 
proved journalistic ability of a high order. 
Working knowledge of the Parliamentary 
Lobby an advantage. Successful candidate 
must pass screen and microphone tests. 
Salary £2110 rising by five annual incre- 
ments to £2610 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.363 
Spt) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days. 

MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Interim Council of Monash Univer- 
sity wishes to offer courses in Philosophy 
when teaching begins in March, 1961, and 
accordingly invites applications for appoint- 
ment to its Foundation Chair of Philosophy. 
As the Foundation Professor the a) —- 
will, amongst other things, be 
only to advise the Interim Council on the 
introduction and development of his own 
discipline but also to assist in the planning 
and development of the general academic 
structure of the University as a whole. He 
will be required to take up duty as soon as 
possible after appointment. 

The salary will be £A4,000 (minimum). 
plus superannuation similar to F.8.8.U. 

General information about Monash Uni- 
versity was contained in an advertisement 
published on 10th June, 1960, but further 
information and details of the terms and 
conditions of a a for this Chair 
may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University. Box 92 Post Office, Cla: » Vic- 
toria, Australia. or from the retary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
ee 36 Gordon Square, London, 


Applications close on 22nd August, 1960. 


READ ‘Working 
with Joan’ IN 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for six issucs 











from 41 Great Russell Street, London, WC1 





GENERAL SECRETARY 
To Great Britain-U.S.S.R. Association 
(President Earl Attlee. 

Chairman Sir Fitzroy Maclean, M.P.) 
Salary £1,500 p.a. Good Russian essential. 
Apply, giving full particulars of qualifica- 
tions and career, and addresses of three 
references to: Secretary. 43 Parliament 
Street. London, 8.W.1, by 23rd August. 
PASSPORT CONTROL EXAMINERS.— 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 2 pensionable posts for 
service abroad, mainly in the capital cities 
of Europe and in the Middle East, for men 
at least 30 and under 48 on 1.7.60 of good 
general education and having a thorough 
command of, and substantial qualifications 
(e.g. university degree or long residence 
abroad) in two or more foreign languages, 
one of which must be French, German, or 
Spanish. Experience of interviewing and 
knowledge of visa work an advantage 
Salary scale #£860-£1,044 plus overseas 
allowance. Write Civil Service = 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
application form, quoting 5176) eon Closing 
date 19th August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 


The University invites applications for a 
Lectureship in History. 

The salary scales for Lecturers are: 
Grade II, £A1,450—60—£A1,630. and Grade I 
£A1,630—60—2£A2,050. It is expected that by 
the time the appointment is made these 
scales will have been increased te: Grade II, 
#£A1,650—70—2£A1,860, and Grade I, £A1,860 

—T0—£A2,350. Appointment will be offered 
within either of these — according to 
— and expe 

Purt ticulars and a as to 





the ~te ned or gg = obtain 
from the Secreta ion of Uni- 
versities “of the British € een 36 


Gordon Square, —- > 
Applications close, in 
don, on 3st August, 1968. 
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required for 

IDENTIAL CO TAN- 
GANYIKA, being established on lines of 
Ruskin College. Oxford. to provide liberal 
education in Social Studies. Required quali- 
fications: an appropriate University degree; 
experience in adult education; some know- 
ledge and understanding of recent African 
developments. Salary not less than £1,500; 
three-year contract with family passage, 
free medical attention. Provident Fund or 
similar arrangements. Details available 
from the Principal, Ruskin College, Oxford, 
or Secretary, Ry wy Education Trust 
Pund, P.O. Dar Es Salaam. Clos- 
ing date 31 August. 1960 

REQUIRED FOR WOMEN: S CLUB & tran- 
sit hotel central Manchester—Secretary 
with administrative experience & know- 
ledge of social work. Resident or non 
resident. Salary from £525 p.a. 6 weeks’ 
holiday. Apply Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
108 Baker St.. W.1. 


SURREY EDUCATION aa 
OUTH SERVICE 


Richmond, Ham and Petersham Youth Club 

Applications are invited from qualified 

men and women for post of full-time Club 

Leader. The Club meets in its own premises 

= caters primarily for boys and girls 
ed 14-20 years. Salary: 

a eeor Teachers and those with approved 
SED qualifications Burnham Scale. 
e— 

Men: £520 x £27/10/——£1.000. 

Women: £468 x £22—£800 plus equal pay 

increments. 

Plus London Allowance. 

For other Leaders the maximum will be 

£905 (men) and £732 (women). 

Starting salary dependent on qualifica- 

tions and previous experience. 

Application form and particulars obtain- 
able on receipt of S.A.E. from Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to be returned by 6th August, 1960. 


PRINCIPAL KIVUKONI 
ADULT RES LLEGE 





professional people. 


of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 





THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to business executives and 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar - of 


wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
31, Berkeley Street, London W.| 


EDITORIAL SECRETARY required to assist 
administration of architectural weekly. 
Starting salary £12. Write giving particu- 
lars of experience. age, ete. To Box 
No. 7040 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 
SURBITON he CLUB — Full-time 

Leader 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified Men or Women for the post of 
Full-time Leader of the above Open Mixed 
Youth Club. The Club meets in its own 
Premises and caters primarily for boys and 
girls of 14 to 20 years of age. 

Salary 

For qualified teachers and others with 
approved qualifications = scale is based 
on the Burnham Scale, ; 

Men £520 x £27.10 — £1000 p.a. 
(The scale for women is at 
present slightly lower, but the 
above scale will apply to women 
also from ist April 1961) 

For other persons the scale will be as 
above except that the horthal maximum wil! 
be £905 (men). London weighting payable 
in addition, rate according to age/salary. 

Commencing salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Application forms and further particulars 
obtainable on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope from the Chief Education Officer. 
County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to be 
returned by 12th August. 

UNIVERSITY oF “SYDNEY 
HIP IN ITALIAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should be 
people whose mother tcogie is English and 
who have had advanced University training 
in Italian Language and Literature. Post- 
graduate experience in Italy is desirable. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range of £A1,730 x 105—£A2,435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustment (at present 
#£A5 per annum) and will be subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superanruation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 

Under the embers’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers. married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 5th September, 1968. 

Continued Overleaf 
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gives enormous satisfaction—short- 
hand in a week, written with the 
alphabet. Fast, phonetic, easy to 


read. Please write for the free trial 
lesson to The School! of Speedhand 


—— 








_(§.31), Hills Rd.. Cambridge. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENT $ LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 





, _ paying LY & p.a. interest on 
) deposits for the seventh year in 
) succession, with extra 4% added 
) annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from , 
) Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 4 
DANES INN | HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WCZ 














UNIVERSITY oF MALAYA IN KUALA 
UMPUR 
peranteanT OF HISTORY 


Applicatio: are invited for three posts 
as LECTURERS or ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURERS, depending on qualifications, in 


the Department of History, University of 
Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. The posts are 
likely to be available in 1961. 

Candidates should have a _ recognised 
Honours degree or equivalent qualification 
and experience in teaching and research in 
some of the following fields: 

1. History of Southeast Asia 
2. Economic Asian or European History 
3. East Asian History 

The salary scale for a Lecturer is £1148 
x 49-1442/1540 x 56-1820 per annum and for 
an Assistant Lecturer £1001 x 49-1099 per 
annum, In addition a variable allowance 
is at present paid at 35% of basic salary, 
subject to certain maxima, together with 
expatriation allowance at specified rates. 

First class sea passages are provided for 
the appointee and his family; a furnished 
house or flat is also provided at a reason-~- 
able rental. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
7 cca 36 Gordon Square, London, 


The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations in 7 ‘ene and London is 
15th AUGUST, 








FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 





are in greater demand today than ever 
before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specalises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 

Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. hin Furniture 
from the ey Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 








FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


ee! Pe 





ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 


“PARIS IN THE TWENTIES”’—Souwvenirs 
of British, French and American writers 
from Sylvia Beach’s Left Bank Bookshop. 
At the USIS Gallery, 21 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Monday-Friday 9-6. Admission 
Free. CLOSING AUGUST 12th. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 
morning for publication the same week. 
For rates, refer to the head of the first 
column. 


BOOKS BOUGHT, any quantity. Au sub- 
jects. Van collects. Chancery 9241. 10-4.30. 
Collins & Gray, 14 Churton St., 8. W. ES 





CANCER PATIENT 61618 Young Man (21), 
outlook bleak. eldest of seven children. His 
mother strives to give him the vital extras 
needed, but worries about depriving the 
other children. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery etc. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.— Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
he St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4 245. 





FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin, the 
proved natural remedy, in Rutin ‘T’ from 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products, Wokingham, Berks. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning. ae 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


NUMEROLOGY. Advanced ‘uantetine far 
excdg. mod. Astrology offered as scientific 
aid in bus., social, dom. tife. Speciality all 











“kinds of gooey suitably & vocat. 


ability tests. Private consults. if desired: 





Brief details first. S.A.E. Please. Box 7021. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
pA Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 








PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brook Street, Holborn, E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
BA.,. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., » B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Grganising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER. CARDIGANSHIRE 
> 134th Session opens on October 14th, 
1960. 


St. David's College is a residential Uni« 
versity College granting the B.D. and B.A. 
degrees under Royal Charters, and provid- 
ing Honours Courses in Theology. Classics, 
Ancient History and Literature, Modern 
History, Welsh, English, French, Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy, and a General 
Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess Theo- 
logical Hall attached to the College is open 
to all graduates. Special facilities are pro- 
vided for overseas students. 

faclusive fees are about £210 per annum. 

Applications for 1961-62 are now being 
accepted. The reserve list for 1960-61 is still 
open. For Entrance Regulations apply to 
the Principal. 





LITERARY 
your PEN CAN PAY f for your holiday. The 
L.8.J. can show you how. Acquire the pro- 
fessional touch—you can always make 
money by Writing. Free advice and book 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S:P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
calumns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fieet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQUIRED for ‘publication. —Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont. Cumberland. 


THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with REAL Messina Story. The 
story the popular Press have failed to print. 
Iliustrated; 22/6 (including postage). Stan- 
hope Books, 14 Stanhope Mews West, Lon- 
don, S.W.7. 
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GOING ON 
HOLIDAY ? 


You might be unable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 
newsagents do not carry surplus copies. 
To make sure of ——a our 
Spectator send us your oliday 


adress and we will post the ened to 
you—at 114d. per copy. Instructions 
to: 


SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WCI1 











EPICURE 


Cider and 
Eximiousness 


Eminence and excellence define eximious 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling Cider 
De Luxe. Enchant your family and friends 
at meals, and on happy occasions, by serv- 
ing this medium-dry cider with its richly 
mellow flavour and delicate aroma. En- 
lighten them on its eximiousness: made 
from Somerset's famous Kingsbury Episcopi 
cider apples—conjured to genial alcoholic 
strength in rotund oaken vats—sampled for 
flavour perfection by Coates cider tasters 
each day before lunch (when their palates 
are most keen). The superb results of 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT will be discovered 
by all—but you might add that it costs only 
2/2 a quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland). plus 
bottle deposit—at wine merchants and off- 
licences.—R. N. Coate & Company Limited, 
Nailsea, Somerset. 


PAUZUNG TEA CO., 25 Monument Street, 

E.C.3, offers their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend, 
3 lb. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 lb. for 27s. 6d. Post free. c.w.o. Special 
terms for caterers on application. 





“ACCOMMODATION | 7 


THIS WEEK we have been asked to sell 
(£1,500) or let a superb Thames Sailing 
Barge (35 tons). Moored Upper Thames. 
Sleeps 5. One in every two of our clients 
come by personal recommendation. The 
right flat (separate or shared) or the right 
person. Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, 
W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 








WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FPREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 











‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
2 — post of the Monday of the week 
affecte 


“WHICH?” reports on consumer ~ goods, 
impartially and factually, based on inde- 
pendent tests. “Which?” is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription, only £1 to Dept. 7, 
333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guard- 
ianship Service for parents abroad, Tele- 
phone Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write 
The Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
yo Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 











FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. 
A boarding and day school with a practical 
appreach to education where girls run 
their own farm and take grammar school 
subjects to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wend- 
over 2297. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. eharge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockham Rd., Folke- 
stone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarmon, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


TYPING 2s. 6d. 1,000 inc. carbon. Pat John- 
son, 114 Makepeace Mans., N.6. MOU 6136. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


or ~~ EX GOVT. £20 value for 
l6s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious SS. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. 
ROSEMOYNE 


Catalogue from: 
IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 


from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol- 
royd a | Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 




















——. made to yy a 30/-. Wide 
choice patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Sutoreton Street, Blackburn. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
GARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb'd motor 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216 High St., 5.W.17. 


DEVON LUSTLEIGH 376. Nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Guest House, excellent centre. 
Nr. village of Dartmour, also modernised 
furnished cottage and furnished flat in 
house for holidays and leaves. 


IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 
Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 
The only magazine devoted exlusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


2is. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 

New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen copies may be obtained 

from, and. subscriptions opened 

through, = 2 A 99 Gower St., 
NDON, W.C.1 
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